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N TEFERITIL renowned as the most beautiful queen of Eoy 
| Her very name means, DBeanty « Arrival. She was the wil 
ol Pharaoh Amenhotep IV. and over 3300 years ago posed dail 
lor the king's chiel artist. The sculptor took great pains to m 
justice lo her overwhelming beauty. [he bust statue he madet 
the queen was found some years ago and has been declared ly 
leading arlisls and sculptors as being expressive of the ideal lom 
of feminine heauty and also as representing an exquisite mystica 
drace .. . she was truly an idol of love. 


home size replicas. in colors, of this masterful work have hee 


made in quantities for low cost distribution. 


An Inspiration for Home and Sanctum 


Nefertiti 


Own one of these lovely replicas. Lifelike, colored after il 
original. More than just a gracious statue or pleasing adornmen 
the Nelertili arl piece will seem 1o bestow a consoliug presence in 


In Color — Seven inches high, 
lifelike, colors as on the original, 


Price includes mailing charges. : z A 
E p any room it occupies. Place it anywhere . . . on the mantel, bod 


case. dresser. or beiler still, in your privale sanctum. You will pri 


Onl 
FM it highly and come lo regard il as a reminder of past glory. 
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PORTAL OF THE FAMOUS 


The above is the main portal to Gorhambury, once the home of the celebrated Sir Francis Bacon, 
(1561-1626). It is situated near the little city of St. Albans, England, which was originally founded by 
the Romans | known as Verulam Across this threshold, in the later days of Bacon's life. entered Queen 
Elizabeth and other Court notables. Conferences of State were held within the walls of this once stately 
adifice now in ruins. Undoubtedly here, too, Sir Francis Bacon as Imperator 


ff the Rosicrucian Order 
conferred with prominent members on its affairs. 
(Photo by AMORC 


IS MAN A SMALL UNIVERSE? 


IT HAS BEEN SAID that everything in the universe 
has its counterpart in man. What of your solar plexus? 
Does it link you with the world beyond ... the vast 
cosmos of which earth is but a speck? Centuries ago, 
man observed that something in the center of his torso 
responded to his emotional excitements—joy, fear, 
elation, fright, sudden experiences A search for an ex- 
planation resulted in many mere amazing discoveries. 
Whar did these ancient seekers for truth uncover? Did 
they learn how to draw energy to their emotional cen- 
ters—for performing miracles and accomplishing feats 
that seemed impossible to the uninitiated? 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 
Are you perfectly satisfied with your position in life? 
Are you enjoying life to its fullest extent? — truly 
abundantly? If obstacles seem to prevent you from 
atraining the heights and enjoying the better things in 
life, you are not using the powers that reside within you. 


ACCEPT THIS FREE BOOK 


Let the Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organization), a pro- 
gressive, practical brotherhood, explain ro you rhe simple, 
demonstrable laws governing your inner powers. Write for your 
FREE copy of The Mastery of Life, which tells how easily you 
can come to possess tested methods for understanding the 
powers of personal accomplishment. Send coupon today! 


Scribe S. P C. 
The Rosiccucians (AMORCI 
San Jose. Califarnia 
l am a sincere seeker. Please send me a copy of The Mastery of 
Life, which I shall read carefully. 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


LAW AND ORDER 


|HERE Js a logical corre- 
spondence between law 
and order. Whatever ap- 
pears as orderly to the 
human mind has such re- 
currence and persistence 
of nature as to constitute 
| what men call law. Nat 
* $ ural law is that phenom- 
enon which has such a consistent nature 
as to appear orderly. Laws which men 
establish are intended to apply um- 
formly certain powers for the direction 
of human affairs. They seek to estah- 
lish order in society, that is, a state or 
condition which will equalize the priv- 
ieges and obligations of its members. 
An orderly society, then, is one that 
regulates the individual initiative to 
conform to the society's specific oh 
jectives. 

If each individual were a law unto 
himself. there would be no order—no 
persistent and recurring activities of 
men collectively. There is no orderly 
movement, for analogy, in a group of 
men moving at different speeds in van 
ous directions simultaneously. Only 
where there is order can one learn of 
the causes of various phenomena or 
events. In chaos the forces or powers 
the laws—at work are not discernible. 
Consequently, chaos, though such is 
really but a state of mind and not an 
actuality, is wasted effort so far as man 
is concerned. Ile is unable to direct or 
employ its forces for he cannot compre- 
hend its motivating agencies. 

A true society is a voluntary one. It 
is the contribution of the wills and ef- 
forts of the individuals of which it is 
composed. There is no real society 
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where the individual will is completely 
subordinated to a power that does not 
stem in part from all individuals. Such 
an organization of mankind is slavery. 
It is a mass action by compulsion. 
Therefore, the true society must con 
sist of the expressed or implied desires 
of the majority of its members. Men 
enter into society as a collective effort. 
It is the wish to accomplish by the unity 
of their powers what they cannot at 
tain singly. 

Society 1s the admission of individual 
insufficiency. The laws of society con- 
stitute the regulation of the powers of 
the individual so that such shall con- 
tribute to and not obstruct the collective 
effort. These laws, then, enhance the 
powers of some individuals and restrict 
others. There are those in society who 
might be able to achieve the same ad. 
vantages working as individuals but. in 
doing so, they might trespass upon the 
powers of others. They must be pre 
vented from the free exercise of their 
individual powers to preserve the com- 
mon level of the other members of 
society. 

Any restraint of individual initiative 
or curtailment of motive is inclined to 
provoke resentment. The imstinctive 
drive of self-preservation causes one to 
want to promote every activity relative 
ta self. Qur ideals or plans are as much 
a part of our being as is our body. They 
are a product of our intellect and of 
our emotional and psychic selves. We 
are as ready to combat opposition to 
them as we are ready to comhat a threat 
to the security of our physical person. 

Tt is quite natural that men will rebel 
against legal or social restraints that 


stand in the way of their personal at- 
tainment. Consequently, a society will 
fall if it cannot make its objectives very 
evident and perspicuous to the greater 
majority of its members. It must dis- 
close a consideration, a compensation, 
for what it exacts from the individual 
in the way of lawful restraint. When 
the ideal of the state is made to be the 
one of the individual as well, it then 
becomes personal. The individual is 
gratifying his own ego by conforming 
to it. There is no such thing, psycho- 
logicallv, as absolute selflessness. Every- 
thing that is done is done for self. Even 
those acts which appear highly imper- 
sonal are performed because they bring 
gratification to the moral self of the 
person doing them. 


The increasing lawlessness or crimi- 
nal indifference to law in many nations 
of the world—including the democracies 
—is their failure to inculcate a sense 
of responsibility in the individual for 
the state's aims. Men voluntarily ex- 
pend effort only for that which they 
desire. All else is compulsion. Com- 

ulsion opposes free will and engenders 
atred and the spirit of rebellion or 
anarchy. When society's objectives have 
an intimacy, when the citizen of the 
state realizes that they are devised in 
art for his welfare, they have value to 
him. That which has a relevancy to 
ourselves, that which seems to contrib- 
ute to our good, we acquire a responsi- 
bility for. It is ours. It is an extension 
of ourselves. Conversely, that which is 
detrimental to what we conceive our 
good also directly affects us as indi- 
viduals. 

The teen-ager who may show little 
respect for the furniture of his home 
will spend many hours caring for his 
hot-rod and other personol possessions. 
He is responsible for the latter because 
he can realize their contribution to his 
pleasure. When, eventually, he invites 
a young lady to his home, its interior 
then assumes a more direct association 
with his personal ego and interests. He 
feels responsible for the appearance of 
his home. His conduct thereafter im- 
mediately includes his relationship to 
the home furnishings. He avoids doing 
anything of a destructive nature which 
would damage them. 


Soeiety and the Citizen 


In modern society there is increasing 
legislation which fundamentally is for 
just the benefit of the minority or 
which is so vague as to seem to have 
no connection with the personal world 
of most individuals. Its impact upon 
the member of society, then, is of tur- 
ther restraint. He is unable to realize 
fully any direct benefit to be derived 
from the further sacnfice he is called 
upon to make. The psychological effect 
upon him is that of a feeling of being 
imposed upon and of frustration. More 
and more of what he considers to be 
but his simple and innocuous personal 
acts are prohibited. [fe cannot see where 
such prohibitions contribute to society 
either directly or indirectly. 


To the average citizen, such laws 
have more the character of tyrannical 
whims. They appear to be the satis- 
fying of the desires of some individual 
in authority without any regard for 
society collectively. This attitude of 
mind actually inculcates a sense of 
justification whenever the individual 
avoids or violates the law. There is no 
moral responsibility felt for such laws 
for they are thought of as “stupid,” 
“selfish,” and “dictatorial.” 


To a great extent this kind of legisla- 
tion is due to technical complexities. 
The legislation degenerates to a second- 
ary function. Certain principles or pol- 
icies are to be instituted or at least to 
he invoked by the legislation. The laws 
themselves, however, compelling or re- 
straining certain acts of the citizenry, 
are inadequate in declaring the purpose 
they serve. Perhaps such purposes are 
wholly in the minds of the legislators 
but are not properly explained to the 
public at large. As a result, the legis- 
lation evokes no sympathy or moral 
support. This condition contributes to 
the breakdown of law enforcement. 


Snch practices are very evident in a 
number of simple but common instances 
in every city in al] the principal na- 
tions of the world, particularly in 
America. The legislative body of the 
community, for political reasons, shows 
partiality. we shall say. to the demands 
of its merchants—the larger ones indi- 
vidually and the smaller ones collec- 
tively. Special parking arrangements, 
at the expense and inconventence of the 
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rest of the populace, will be made for 
them. Large areas in front of their 
establishments will he zoned, prohibit- 
ing parking of vehicles either for a full 
twenty-four hours or for most of the 
day. This is, obviously, to facilitate the 
merchants’ reception or shipping of 
merchandise or for other advantages 
to themselves. 

Other individuals in the community 
who might have different but equal 
reasons for such privileges find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to secure such 
concessions. Little or no attempt is 
made to justify what appears to the 
man in the street as an arbitrary tres- 
pass upon his rights in the community. 
It would be rather difficult for those 
putting such ordinances into effect to 
show how benefits that accrue from 
them also redound to the gain of the 
average Citizen. 

Political conniving, and sheer per- 
fidy as well, contributes to this loss of 
confidence in the law and tends to de 
feat the basic principle of society, that 
is, unity for mutual effort. Propositions 
placed upon the ballot for public 
approval or rejection are often made 
intentionally complex and abstruse. 


V 
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Portions of them, which might not be 
acceptable to the public on their in- 
dividual merit, in their complexity are 
thus passed at the polls. Subsequently, 
when their true nature is disclosed, they 
tend to create indifference toward future 
proposals. This practice is the “pack- 
age deal,” the proposal of one proposi- 
tion containing a number of issues 
sometimes only tenuously related to it. 

Let us return to the basic principle 
that what appears as orderly to the 
mind must display law, that is, it must 
have a content that persistently recurs 
and, therefore, has a recognizable na- 
ture. Laws enacted by men must at 
all times, no matter how diverse their 
content, clearly disclose their orderly 
advancement of the whole of society 
which means the general good of its 
individual members. The laws of so- 
ciety, as that fundamental law of the 
phenomenon of light, must always have 
their angle of reflection equal to their 
angle of incidence. In other words, no 
matter with whom or how the laws 
originate in organized society, they 
must reflect a constructive effect back 
upon the whole of society. 
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Busy and Progressive Year at Rosicrucian Park 


Against a background of national and international uncertainties, upheavals, turmoils, 


and rising costs, which threatened to deprive man of his freedom and stifle his desire to 


expand mentally and spiritually, the Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) has continued to 


heen possible to achieve this through the wholehearted cooperation of each and every 
Rosicrucian who has supported the Administration. The statistics shown below give an 
accurate story of the year 1956, and should prove interesting to hoth AMORC members 


and other readers of the Rosicrucian Digest. 


Total number of pieces of incoming mail... sss. 
Total number of pieces of outgoing mail... sess 


spread its message of light to the earnest and sincere seekers all over the world. St has 
Individually dictated correspondence....................... cesses | 


Srat payroll e me ees 


Property taxes, 


Postage for the year............... 


utilities, maintenance and insurance... 
Printing costs (not including hooks)... 
Envelopes, office supplies, and stationery. 


YEAR-END STATISTICS 
ji 


405,943 
3,543,205 
97,165 


$544,000.00 
E. $75,000.00 
we $239,000.00 
$45,000.00 
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Mind Concept 


By Ropman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


WENTY-THREE hundred 
years ago the Greek phi- 
losopher Aristotle taught 
that “Nothing can arise 
unless something pre- 
exists.” He said that God, 
the Prime Ruler of all 
things, is pure thought 
= and form. He argued for 
xistence of a universal mind. 
Aristotle's conclusions have had their 
effect on the thinking of philosophers, 
mystical students, and religious adher- 
ents. There are those who feel that we 
live in a mindless universe. Very few 
philosophers, however, can conceive of 
a human mind that could emerge from 
a mindless organism or a mindless uni- 
verse. Rosicrucian mystics adhere to 
the concept that a Universal or Cosmic 
Mind functions as the creator and pri- 
mary cause of all things, but within 
itself uncaused. 

Before Aristotle's time, Plato, an 
earlier philosopher, had given much 
consideration to the same idea. In his 
Dialogues, Plato argued that the Su- 
preme Divinity is Mind, that Mind 
works upon formless thought to give it 
order. Within the universe, mind and 
matter are the two primary forms. 
Such a mind concept does not imply in 
any sense a personal deity, a deity 
exercising arbitrary laws and meting 
out punishment or rewards. It does, 
however, provide for the manifestation 
of universal law and order. Naturally, 
the idea of a Universal or Supreme 
Mind immediately implies intelligence. 
and intelligence imphes thought and 


consciousness. It provides the means 
for the mind of the human entity. 

Johannes Kepler, distinguished as- 
tronomer, as he watched through his 
telescope the motion of the stars and 
their courses, declared that he felt he 
was thinking the thoughts of God. 
Wordsworth apparently gave much con- 
sideration to this concept because he 
wrote, *O, thou, who art an eternity 
of thought.” That Wordsworth found 
the idea soul-satisfying is obvious. He, 
too, could not have accepted the idea 
that mind or thought exists solely in 
human minds. It is inconceivable that 
if some catastrophe should destroy all 
human life, mind and thought would 
cease to exist in the universe. 

Man is indeed a complex heing, but 
in his complexity he is imbued with 
mind which seeks to have consciousness 
of itself. Thus we find that man is 
capable of divine or infinite conscious- 
ness. We may say that man has been 
divinely inspred when he does that 
which is creative, constructive, just, and 
righteous. Man is not divinely inspired 
when he performs the reverse of these 
conditions. 

The laws underlying matter and the 
intangible and tangible noble qualities 
of man's being are expressions of the 
Universal Mind. Man is capable of the 
highest inspiration and thought; and 
he is also capable of diabolical ideas 
which bring pain, suffering, and de- 
struction. Depending upon his evolu- 
tion, study, background, training, 
aspirations, and objectives in life, man 
will reflect these ideas in his thought 
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and conduct. Man finds it possible 
to reflect the highest and greatest of 
ideals. He is capable of living intelli- 
gently or otherwise, as the case may 
be. It is not trite to say that we have 
divine heritage if we will but recognize 
it; this heritage is an orderly supreme 
or universal mind. 

There is greatness in this concept; 
there is provision for each of us to have 
an essential part in a great universal 
enterprise. For the mature mind, for 
the integrated personality of one who 
has grown to full stature and measure. 
there are unlimited possibilities and 
opportunities. As we have said, this 
concept is not new; it has been pon- 
dered by generations and for centuries 
by serious-minded men and women. It 
is forward-looking in its greatness. It 
has given colorful strength to many 
philosophies. 


Realizationr 


Mystics realize that the Divine In- 
telligence is not remote from man. It 
shares in the development and expres- 
sion of its own creation. Thus we learn 
what the Greek thinkers were talking 
about when they referred to being and 
becoming. Man is not simply a being; 
he is an entity in the process of becom- 
ing; he is evolving; he is seeking ful- 
fillment and the expression of the 
higher mind. Because we must think 
with human minds, it is not likely that 
anyone will ever have a wholly com- 
prehensive idea of an Infinite Mind, 
but as “through a glass darkly" man 
does see the light, and he reacts ac- 
cordingly. 

Nature, and all that the word con- 
notes, 1s a function of the Cosmic Mind. 
Giving thought to the order of the mind 
and the order of nature, Leonardo da 
Vinci said, “The one holds the key that 
unlocks the mystery of the other." 
Man's relationship with the Universal 
Mind provides him with inspiration 
and aspiration. Without aspiration 
man's life is dull and dark. 


The use of our mind may be com- 
pared to the keyboard of the piano. The 
notes of the keyboard of the piano 
provide a wide range of expression 
from the heaviest bass notes to the 
higher treble register. Just as we direct 
ourselves, after proper training, to play 
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the piano, we direct the thoughts of our 
mind whether they he of the bass notes, 
the medium range, or in the higher 
octaves. 


Mind provides the means for thought. 
Tt provides the means for consciousness. 
Because it is inherent, we can experi 
ence the highest consciousness — that 
inner consciousness that is inspiring, 
noble, and uplifting. Mind also pro- 
vides the means for intelligence. In- 
telligence indicates our ability to solve 
problems and adapt ourselves to en- 
vironment and other conditions of life. 


That knowing part of man, his voli- 
ton, his aspiration, and his spiritual 
cravings all must be directed. These 
qualities are directed into service and 
other channels in accordance with the 
rationality of our understanding, 
knowledge, and experience. As in- 
dividual entities, we are highly co- 
ordinated and capable of many 
accomplishments, 


Samuel Coleridge, nineteenth century 
poet, compared the world and ail 
therein to a fruit tree. This fruit tree 
with all of its humanity is symbolically 
capable of huge seasonal crops. As 
indiga we are a part of this uni- 
versal fruit tree. We should not en- 
deavor to place ourselves outside of it 
or be remote from the tree, and simply 
be content to partake of its fruit. Divine 
wisdom is the oil which lights our 
lamps. Each of us has been given the 
opportunity to build and create our 
destiny. What we do is our own re- 
sponsibility. 


The fundamental qualities for mys- 
tical and spiritual consciousness and 
divine expression are latent within 
every individual; they are in potential. 
These qualities must be evolved, de- 
veloped, or unveiled. Furthermore, they 
must be directed. So that their direc- 
tion may be successful, many precon- 
ceived ideas or misconceptions must be 
eliminated. To the human mind there 
seems to be no limit as to creative pos- 
sibilities. Without the power of thought 
there would not have been a develop- 
ment of mathematics, of music, of radio 
and television, of tremendous bridges 
and towering skyscrapers. In this sense, 
thought has been and can be a mighty 
constructive force. 


Achierement 


Thinking is a development of knowl- 
edge, and it follows experience. It 
requires the application of intelligence. 
In the mind we relate and evaluate the 
experiences we have had, and this is 
thinking. Philosopher Kant said that 
thinking is the combining power of the 
mind. We reflect our thought habits 
outwardly. As a matter of fact, we are 
largely known by aur kind of thoughts. 
Because we are capable of a wide range 
of ideas, we should become disciplinar- 
ians; that is, we should endeavor to 
discipline our thinking. When we can 
do this, much frustration and hopeless- 
ness can be dismissed, and these can be 
replaced by success and happiness. It 
is a truism that whatever a person is, 
is the product of his own thoughts. He 
is a reflection of his own mind, very 
capable of thoughtful planning and 
analyzing, of sifting from the mind un- 
important ideas. A person may attract 
to himself such worth-while ideas as 
are relevant to furthering his objective. 

We develop the mental practices of 
concentration, contemplation, analysis, 
and rational thought. Everyone is en- 
dowed with certain necessary mental 
attributes—the power of thought, of 
will and determination, and the power 
to achieve. When these are properly 
used the least of our rewards will be 
happiness and a mind at peace. 

It has been written, "Mind and con- 
sciousness are no longer the mystery 
that they were once thought to be. The 
mind makes consciousness and thought 
possible. There is power in mind and 
in thought. Wholesome, positive, con- 
structive, and creative thought is pos- 
sible as long as there is consciousness. 
There is a power within yourself which 
can be mastered. You have within 
your grasp the inner power of your 
mind. With proper thought processes 
you can have a full and successful life." 


Intelligent thinking helps us to un- 
derstand ourselves and our environ- 
ment—in fact, to understand the world 
in which we live. We thoughtfully 
establish for ourselves worth-while 
ideals. We reinforce our thought with 
idealism, with a philosophy of life 
which acknowledges our divine source 
—the Universal Mind from which we 
are not far removed. We develop 


strength of character. We draw to our- 
selves divine inspiration and the power 
to help make possible through human 
effort the establishment of greater un- 
derstanding within ourselves and with 
our fellow men; in fact, we help to 
make our world a better place in which 
to live. 


Because we have been illumined by 
Divine Mind, we have been endowed 
with Cosmic wisdom. It is possible for 
the human mind to experience various 
levels of consciousness or various 
changes in consciousness. No matter 
how different they are in expression, 
all things in the universe are related. 
There is unity and interrelatedness. We 
are a part of the Divine Mind, but at 
our present level of development or 
understanding we may not be able to 
comprehend its ful] and complete pur- 
pose. Even in potential you have the 
ability of rising above the vicissitudes 
of life and of obtaining the goal which 
you have established for yourself. You 
can call forth the slumbering power 
within you. You can charge your 
blood and brain with will, determina 
tion, and the power-to-do. This requires 
thoughtful action, physical effort. You 
cannot simply think happiness and 
health. 


In striving to attain your ideals, en- 
ergy and power will flow through you. 
Intelligence, energy, and power are of 
little value unless you direct them into 
the channel of your strongest construc- 
tive desire. We cultivate a sound sense 
of values in order to make life ever- 
lastingly worth while. You must have 
faith in yourself, courage, certainty of 
objective, and be able to challenge all 
that lies in your path. According to the 
intensity of your desire, so will be your 
joy and achievement. 

One's artistic, aesthetic, emotional, 
and intellectual power should be har- 
monized. If they are not, there will be 
frustration and conflict. Man's inspira- 
tion and inner drives must be allowed 
harmonious expression. "Through such 
expression, one's behavior becomes 
stable, nerves become strong; there is 
inner strength and fortitude, and the 
mind is full of joy and peace. In every 
man and woman there prevails the di- 
vine spark which will inspire, illumine, 
and strengthen. From time to time 
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your mind will have the realization of 
the Divine Universal Mind. You will 
experience this more as feeling, rather 
than as knowing it objectively. 

In life there must be something more 
than merely the will to live. We are 
not a few cells of simple organisms 
living on the waters of our swamps. 
Man is the highest, the most advanced 
creation, on earth. He has the highest 
consciousness, the greatest of mental 
faculties, and he has mind. Of all liv- 


V 


ing things he is capable of the greatest 
intelligence; he is capable of solving his 
problems, making necessary adjust- 
ments to the conditions of life, and of 
aspiring to worth-while achievements. 
All of this is possible because Divine 
Mind prevails throughout the universe. 
Man has within him the elements of 
Divine Intelligence, of the Supreme 
Cosmic Mind. Thus we perceive the 
profound splendor and magnificence 
possible for the human mind. 


V 


The Children Oo f funga uj 


By J. Szentmihalyi 


(Reprinted from Corvina—tIssue No. 5, 1948, 26 Nagymezé-utca Budapest) 


UDAPEST is the city of 
reconstruction and Hun- 
gary is a living country. 
|| This is the conclusion 

reached by foreigners on 
their departure. Hun- 
gary, however, is not 
only the country of the 
grown-up workers, Hun- 
gary has become a fairy world for her 
children. After the “Boys’ Towns” of 
Hajduhadhaz and Debrecen there has 
been founded the Pioneers’ Republic. 
The Pioneers’ Republic differs from the 
Boys’ Towns of Hajduhadház and De- 
brecen in that it aims at affording rest 
and amusement to children, while the 
latter provided a permanent home for 
forsaken children or for children from 
bad homes. 

The Pioneers’ Republic has been 
built on one of the most beautiful of 
the Buda hills. This summer the 
permanent buildings were not erected, 
as the place was difficult of approach. 
The Republic was a big town of tents, 
where only the hospital, the worksho 
and a few barracks were made of wood. 
At the end of the summer, however, 
the children’s railway was completed, 
and with this began the building of the 
Republic. 

The children’s railway was com- 
pleted in scarcely 4 months. It is for 
the time being 3.2 Km. long. The 
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estimate for its erection in the first 
year of the Plan was 5 million forints. 
The children themselves took part in 
its building. Three and four times the 
number of children applied to join the 
groups as it was possible to use. While 
one lot of the children were busy on 
the building work, the other was taking 
part in training for serious railway 
work. 

On the first of August, the first 
anniversary of the Three-Year Plan, 
the railway was opened. There were 
all children on it—the cashier at the 
cash-desk, the whole staff at the sta- 
tion, the stationmaster, the inspector. 


The ticket-collectors were 13-14 year- 
old boys and girls, and they were also 
children who changed the railway- 
points. There was only one adult work- 
ing on the railway and that was the 
engine driver. 

Only those children got important 
work on the railway who had had good 
results in school, who had been diligent, 
who had helped their smaller play- 
mates, and who had satisfied the 12 
rules of the Republic of which the first 
paragraph concerns learning. 

Many thousands of children were 
taken up by the railway to the Big 
Camp. Many thousands of children 
went to visit their playmates having a 
holiday in the Republic. During the 
month of August the little railway, 


which is Europe’s most modern railway, 
carried 149,000 people. Special men- 
tion must be made of the stations, the 
walls of which are decorated in a spe- 
cial artistic mode with plastic pictures. 
Every station has its different security 
measures. At "Elore" station the se 
curity mechanism is the most modern 
in Europe. By pressing a button, traffic 
is rendered absolutely safe. 

Now the school year has begun, and 
the Republic is breaking up. One 
thousand two hundred Hungarian chil- 
dren had a holiday here, the best pupils 
and the best pioneers. There were also 
guests at the “Big Camp."—150 chil- 
dren from abroad became acquainted 
and friendly, played and learned with 
the Hungarian children. 


This refers to Hungary preceding the unfortunate political upheaval in that country today. 
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with others of like mind. Address: 
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WHY WASTE PRECIOUS MOMENTS? 


Why simply sit and think about your fellow members 
happily gathered around an intriguing demonstration 
in a Rose-Croix classroom? Why have regrets that you 
are not walking along the shaded paths of Rose-Croix 
campus with other students, chatting gaily in anticipa- 
tion of what the next hour will bring: a mystical 
demonstration; more knowledge on a subject close to 
your heart; a stirring discussion; or perhaps an op- 
portunity to express yourself in words, crafts, or music. 
And why bemoan the fact that you cannot enjoy the numerous extra 
events that go with every Rose-Croix term: a trip to Lick Observatory; 
picnics in stately Redwood Groves; or visits to California's scenic wonders. 

Three full weeks of Rosicrucian companionship, Rosicrucian instruction, 
and the Rosicrucian way of life. An intense experience that wil] never 
be forgotten. Be part of this intimate gathering. Don’t waste more pre 
cious moments. Write at once for your free copy of the Story of Learning 
which tells the easy steps whereby you can share your favorite subject 


THE REGISTRAR, Rose-Croix University, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


V 
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REMEMBER THE ROSICRUCIAN CONVENTION—July 7 through 12, 1957 
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Experiencing Fellowship 


Compiled by Evetyn R. McEwen 


Some 35 members of the 1956 Creative Writing Workshop of the Rose Croix University, 
assembled for study from various parts of the United States, determined to prove a quick 
method whereby strangers may become friendly. After probing the subject of fellowship hy 
means of creative discussion, the class came to a sharp focus by writing simultaneously and 


under intense concentration for 10 minutes. Thus, on the third morning of school, they surt- 
ceeded in experiencing the spirit of fellowship as an activity among themselves. 

The following article was compiled as a single unit of expression selected from the 10-minute 
papers, the compiler choosing words and phrases which appealed to her as key words to know- 
ing fellowship. 


HAT is fellowship? It is 
that oneness we feel, per- 
haps even love, for one 
another now that we have 
been associated together. 
Certainly we are not as 
we were the first morn- 
ing in class. Remember? 
—we sat like a pile of 
ice cubes, waiting for our teacher, our 
dynamic center. Now, feeling has been 
stimulated and we have a fellow un- 
derstanding, a demonstration of the 
adhesive and the cohesive forces of life 
in action. As we channeled through 
each individual idea of fellowship, it 
became the expansive unifying princi- 
le of the Cosmic plan. Fellowship is a 
Brodiertiood that brings harmony, and 
through it we come into an empathy 
also with the Cosmic intelligence. 


Tn contrast, friendship is a more indi- 
vidual association. Fellowship never in- 
trudes. We know that a sound is not 
heard unless there is someone to hear 
it We are unresponsive unless some- 
one has a fellow feeling for us or we in 
turn for him. 


Markham reasoned that—T here is a 
destiny that makes us brothers, None 
goes his way alone. 


As we forget the little "I" and come 
upon a common meeting ground with 
the All, we get away from our alone- 
ness and work toward our love center. 
Even a smile will help to promote fel- 
lowship: perhaps smiles are like friend- 
y ships. In our fellow man we find the 
qualities we ourselves mirror, thus we 
see him in our own reflection. This 
may he the reason why it is difficult 
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for some to be good fellows while for 
others it is easy. 

Fellowship came to me as I thought 
of the Wisteria vine in the next yard. 
Its long tassels of purple hung over and 
made a canopy for my thoughts. Fel- 
lowship is in the mountains, the trees— 
birds and bees have fellowship, and so 
do even rocks and rivers. The most 
positive and negative aspects of fellow- 
ship can be observed in our families 
and at our jobs—the people we meet 
every day. 

Drummond said: “You sometimes see 
a husband and a wife after a half cen- 
tury of fellowship changed entirely into 
the same image." 

This can be true of the whole hu- 
man race...as we progress from isola- 
tion into broad fellowship. We progress 
in communion from neighbors to cities, 
to states, to nations. The United Na- 
tions is a culmination of fellowship 
plans spreading over a wide area of the 
world. 

I have experienced fellowship with 
the sea as I held a shell to my ear and 
listened to the pounding of the waves. 
I have felt that universal bond when 


an animal and I sought safety together Once again I have known fellowship 
in a cave, I have seen it in color har- through knowing you. 
menies on earth and in the rainbow. I 


P E : You do the charting of the skies— 
have tasted it within a pie or a cake d 
brought by a neighbor A time of sor- The whys and wherefores 
row. I have heard fellowship in a Are not clear, my dear. 
chorus of voices and in the many pieces i 
of an orchestra playing harmoniously It is your ship—this fellowship; 
together. You set the sails. 

V A V 


INITIATIONS IN LONDON 


The Ritualistic Initiation Body of London is this year, for the first time, conferring 
initiations upon eligible members of AMORC into all nine temple degrees of Rosicrucian 
study. 


The treditional initiations of AMORC reveal great truths in simple language. You 
are cordially invited to participate in these time-honored ceremonies. Nothing has such 
a profound effect upon the consciousness of the individual as an inspiring esoteric 
initiation, performed in ideal surroundings. 


The dates, time, and place for this year are as follows: 


First Temple Degree — Part 1... April 14 10:00 a.m. 
First Temple Degree — Part II... April 14 2:30 p.m. 
Second Temple Degres.........................—— May 12 2:30 p.m. 


Third Temple Degree... June 9 2:30 p.m. 
Fauni 3enpla Degrees — 3 July 14 2:30 p.m. 
Fifth Temple Degree....................—........................August 11 2:30 p.m. 
EIN "Terple- Digtea-—.........——.. E September 8 2:30 p.m. 
Seventh Temple Degree... sss JOctober 13 2:30 p.m. 
Bighth Temple Dagrss............——— —————.—9— November 10 2:30 p.m. 
Nist Templa Degres....——. —— December 8 2:30pm. 


| Place: Bonnington Hotel, Southampton Row, London W.C. 1, England. 


| In order to be eligible for these initiations, one must meet the following requirements: 
First: Only members of AMORC who have reached, or who have studied be- 
yond, the degree for which an initiation is being given, may participate. 


Seconp: Reservations must be received two weeks in advance at the London 
Administration Office, Rosicrucian Order, AMORC, 25 Garrick Street, 
London W.C. 2, England. (Give your complete name and address, key 
number, and the number of your last monograph. Reservations will be 
acknowledged.) 


Tairo: The nominal fee of one pound (£1) must accompany your reservation. 


Fourta: IMPORTANT For admission into the temple quarters the day of the 
initiation, you MUST present: 
1) your membership card; 
2) the last monograph you have received. 


There can be no exceptions to this rule. Please keep this schedule for 
reference. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacta with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are nat members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 


THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE 
By Ceci A. Poore, Supreme Secretary 


=r is well known that a 
common form of behav- 
ior which is manifested 
both in animals and in 
man is the principle of 
the avoidance of pain and 
the attempt to gain pleas- 
ure. Much of the behav- 

3| ior that is observed in 
all living things seems to be based on 
this general principle. There is a con- 
scious attempt on the part of higher 
living beings—that is, those of which 
we think as having consciousness—to 
direct time and effort toward the avoid- 
ance of things which are unpleasant 
and to the achieving of those experi- 
ences that would be considered as 
pleasurable. 
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Obviously, the attempt by man to 
avoid pain is an endeavor to adjust 
himself favorably to his environment. 
The individual who for one reason or 
another may be suffering pain, or who 
is placed in a position where pain af- 
fects him, is never in the same position 
of equality insofar as his relationship 
to environment is concerned as is the 
individual whose environment is favor- 
able to him and who therefore gains 
pleasure from association with it. 

This emphasis upon the avoidance 
of pain and the attainment of pleasure 
tends to place many individuals in 
positions n their efforts are directed 
primanly toward the attainment of 
pleasure. This behavior is not funda- 
mentally an error, nor is it morally 


wrong. Nevertheless, constant attempts 
to gain pleasure or to participate in ex- 
periences that provide pleasure are 
prone to overshadow the true purposes 
of environmental experience and to 
cause one either to lose sight of a worth- 
while goal in life or never to attain it 
in any degree. 


What the average person who is pri- 
marily seeking pleasure seems to forget 
is that pleasure is not synonymous with 
happiness. There exists a certain abili- 
ty in an individual to gain a joy of 
living which is not necessarily directly 
related to a continual recurrence of 
pleasurable experiences. The joy of 
living or the joy of participating in any 
activity is not merely a matter of phys- 
ical pleasure; rather, it is an association 
with environment or with an awareness 
of self that brings about a feeling of 
harmony and satisfaction. 


Pleasure itself is primarily a sensory 
experience. It is normally associated 
with the physical senses, such as the 
satisfying of the appetites, the develop- 
ment of amusement, and the passing 
of time in a way which is not monot- 
onous. The individual who seeks pleas- 
ure is constantly trying to gratify his 
physical appetites. He 1s attempting to 
gain something that will bring a degree 
of satisfactory experience to the physi- 
cal senses. Such a person literally eats, 
drinks, and is merry; that is, all his 
efforts are devoted toward the satisfy- 
ing of those physical desires which can 
bring about, in the process of their sat- 
isfaction, a degree of pleasure. 

Therefore, we find today in a world 
in which materialism receives consid- 
erable emphasis that the desire by man 
to attain pleasurable experiences causes 
him to rely more and more upon the 
physical world with which he is gen- 
erally familiar. He rapidly moves from 
one experience to another to satisfy his 
desire to attain pleasure. In the attain- 
ment of such pleasures, unfortunately, 
one's appetite is never completely satis- 
fied. The individual who continually 
eats, drinks, and participates in various 
forms of entertainment is constantly at- 
tempting to find a new pleasure or 
thrill that will bring satisfaction to his 
physical appetites. Actually the appe- 
tites become dulled and the individual 


finds himself running on an endless 
chain because the continual seeking of 
pleasure dulls the appetite which the 
attainment of pleasure seeks to fulfill. 


The only evil (if we might term it 
evil) that is inherent in this process is 
the overexaggeration of the importance 
of the physical senses and of the phys- 
ical world which provides the stimula- 
tion for the satisfaction of man's senses. 
An individual who is constantly fulfill- 
ing his physical desires is never leaving 
room for the deep satisfaction that can 
come from other experiences. There is 
a great deal of difference between joy 
and pleasure. Joy is an allover satis- 
faction that comes from one's adjust- 
ment to life. Joy can exist even if 
pleasure is not present all the time. 


There are individuals who find joy 
in living even though they are bound 
by pain; that is, the joy and happiness 
of life comes about in direct proportion 
to their adjustment to the circumstances 
of life and to their realization that the 
true values that bring about happiness 
are those things that endure beyond the 
temporary period in which the physical 
world can bring satisfaction to the phys- 
ical senses. 


Pleasure is, therefore, a transient 
thing. We all like to attain a certain 
amount of pleasure, but, bv itself, it 
only brings a feeling of relief to the 
phyeial senses. Joy and happiness are 

rought about by understanding. The 

higher emotions of love, tolerance, sym- 
pathy, and consideration of other indi- 
viduals and their rights cause us to ex- 
amine the real self that lies within us 
and to associate it with those values 
which may endure beyond the limited 
period experienced by any transient, 
physical pleasure. Look upon pleasure 
then as a temporary condition. It is to 
be sought. There is no reason why man 
should not enjoy the pleasures of his 
physical senses while he lives, but he 
should never become a slave to them. 
Man should realize that true happiness 
can bring even more satisfaction and 
benefit than physical pleasure, once 
the reality of happiness has appealed to 
the self in a form which will endure 
after the body which experiences pleas- 
ure no longer is here. 
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Üntimats Forces of Attraction 


By Werner Döring, Ph.D., D.Litt., F.R.C., of Austria 


ABOUT ten years ago, 
£X. while stopping for 
a holiday at a Tyrolean 
summer-resort, one 
night a friend and I 
entered an hotel, and 
watched the dancing 
couples from the en- 
trance of the ballroom. 
When, after a short 
while, my friend did 
not answer a question, 
I felt that his attention 
was elsewhere. Follow- 
ing his eyes, I noticed a 
young lady who, while 
dancing, returned his 
glances. He married her 
about two months later 

. . and they are still 
exceedingly happy. 

We have since upon 
several occasions dis- 
cussed the way they met. The lady has 
explained that on that particular night, 
she had been dancing as at other times, 
when unexpectedly some inner voice 
seemingly prompted her to look toward 
the entrance. Seeing my friend, she 
definitely knew that this was the man 
she was waiting for. She was in no 
manner embarrassed, when after the 
dance he approached her like an old 
friend, and talked to her as if they had 
known each other for years. The re- 
port of my friend was a similar one. 
Although he was certain that he had 
never seen the lady before, he had 
walked up to her and talked as if this 
had been something expected. Neither 
one remembered any occasion before 
wherein they had acted in a like man- 
ner. It seemed as if they had been in- 
fluenced by an unknown power... 
just like two stars which, on the widely 
extending firmament, would advance 
on their course, from different direc- 
tions, to a meeting point. 

“Love at first sight" has been re- 
garded as a phenomenon in all histori- 
cal times and glorified in the poetry 
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of all nations—begin- 
ning with the Holy 
Scriptures and passing 
over Shakespeare's Ho- 
meo and Juliet and 
Grillparzer’s Hero and 
Leander to modern 
literature. 

Not long ago, an Aus- 
trian princess got mar- 
ried to an engineer of 
no nobility. When an 
interviewer asked her 
some time later, how it 
could happen that she 
so unexpectedly gave 
up the privileges of her 
rank, and whether it 
had been just by acci- 
dent that she met her 
husband, the Princess 
was astonished. “By ac- 
cident?” she said mod- 
estly, “. . . although I had never seen 
him before, I knew that he was part 
of myself the very minute I met him. 
Many men had been presented to me at 
Court and in society, but when we, in 
a suburb of Vienna, parked our cars 
next to each other and exchanged the 
first glance, it was a meeting as of two 
people who had just been separated for 
a while. We must have been fond of 
each other before we entered this life 

. obviously during a former ex- 
istence.” 

The Hungarian physician Dr. Szondi 
recently published some observations in 
connection with patients who had told 
him about their experiences of personal 
attraction. He studied the problem 
from the genealogical side and came to 
interesting results. Following up the 
ancestors of the couples in question, he 
detected in several cases that the part- 
Ners, sometime im centuries past, had 
had identical forefathers. It is only 
possible in rare cases—on account of 
missing documents—to go back beyond 
a few hundred years, but it would seem 
that a research of this kind, covering a 


thousand or more years, would make 
such persons of sudden attraction prac- 
tically “relatives,” because of their 
many similarities, or the magnetism of 
their blood. What classic poets have 
portrayed, as did Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe in his Wahlverwandschafien, 
although it was not fully understood 
then, seems later to have been proved 
as the ‘ancestors’ call" Dr. Szondi 
concluded that, under the circum- 
stances, even the birth of a child to 
certain parents was not an “‘accidental” 
thing, but was predestined by some 
process of magnetic selection. 


The physician at the same time dis- 
covered that even the professions of the 
ancestors remained in many cases typi- 
cal for their descendants. Also, the 
fact that some faculties are hereditary 
is not a new perception. Biology teaches 
that not only certain faculties, but also 
tendencies toward certain illnesses, 
physical peculiarities, and other prop- 
erties are transmitted among human 
beings, and among plants and animals 
as well. 


Modern physiology has established 
the facts that human cells develop 
measurable electric energies, that all 
spiritual as well as material functions 
in ourselves are accompanied by vari- 
ations in the electromagnetic tension, 
and that certain radiations encircle us. 
Such observation does not differ from 
the scientific definition for the rays 
constituting that which since ancient 
times among mystics has been known 
as the human aura. 


The German chemist Karl von Reich- 
enbach emphasized some time ago that 
the human body does not only radiate 
beams, but that those beams are of dif- 
ferent coloring. He based his theory 
on observations of some rather sensitive 
persons who were selected for the pur- 
pose, and with whom he experimented 
in absolutely darkened rooms. Profes- 
sor Bagnall went even a step further. 
He built spectacles with convex glasses, 
introduced dicyanine (a solution which 
allows no other but ultraviolet rays to 
get through) in hetween, wore them a 
couple of hours and was, after some 
corrections, fortunate enough to be able 
to see ray-bunches around the hands 
of his assistant. Further observations 
revealed ihe following results: 


The shade of the rays vacillated be- 
tween silver grey and navy blue. The 
radiations outlining the body to a cer- 
tain distance, made a frame which 
consisted of two strata—an intensively 
gleaming one which could be perceived 
at about three inches from the skin of 
the person in question, and a paler one 
which could be followed up to four 
inches. 


Experiments with individuals who 
suffered from illnesses showed that 
their auras indicated certain deviations, 
and this led to the interpretation that 
the brighter stratum of the aura radi- 
ations originated from the blood-system, 
whereas the less visible one seemed to 
be connected with the nervous system. 
The ends of the rays around some per- 
sons were of extraordinary brightness. 
Bagnall arrived at the conclusion that 
this effect was produced by men whose 
soul was particularly active, including 
those who were deeply in love. The 
power of the wave-electricity could be 
compared with that of ultra-shortwaves. 


There remains the possibility, for in 
stance, that the energetic atmosphere 
around a human body radiates far more 
extensively and reaches into wider dis- 
tances than the observations have proved 
so far. It is evident that as soon as the 
edges of the aura-fields of two persons 
get in touch, the result is not unlike 
that of magnets. But even these ex- 
planations still leave a lot of questions 
unresolved. For example, if mankind 
is regarded as one large family, how 
can it be explained that "love at first 
sight"—-as statistics have proved—ap- 
plies generally to members of the same 
or to a related race? 


The animal world furnishes us with 
a chain of proofs that magnetism (or 
whatever we may call it) operates at 
long distances. The bee, taken out of 
a hive, transported miles away and kept 
for days in a covered glass, returns 
“home” in a straight air-line, as soon 
as it is set free. And it has often been 
observed by hunters (Steinhardt, Pot- 
gieter, McGee) in Africa that antelopes, 
lions, and even snakes keep moving for 
days or weeks in a certain direction, 
paying no attention to their fellow 
creatures, until they meet the partner 
they subconsciously are looking for. 
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Whether we regard the "ancestors' 
call” as responsible for the immediate 
feeling of affection between persons, or 
whether we explain the subconscious 
longing for partners as a consequence 
of magnetic faculties, we feel that this 
approach has not been arranged by 
reason or ratio, but by some mystic 
power—that is Divine law— forming 
the spiritual base of every creature. 
However, it seems conclusive that as 
far as human beings are concerned this 
original faculty exercised through per- 
sonal radiation is but weakly operative. 

There exist quite a number of signs 
(recognized by initiates of the Mys- 
teries) that men—— before the so-called 
deluge—were directed by their in- 
stincts and 'inborn' spiritual faculties 
rather than by their intellects. After 
the submersion of the continents of At- 
lantis and Lemuria, there began the 
intellectual desire for human survival. 
Science started to dictate and an- 
nounced that by analyzing the ele- 
ments, it would get to the "natural 
root" of existence, but scientists thus 
set the natural impulses more and more 
out of action. Man, in consequence of 
this, tried to change Nature, arrived at 
mechanized motion, lengthened the 
senses by ingenious inventions, detected 
or discovered electricity, waves, and 
the splitting of atoms, but achieved at 
the same time a gap between ratio and 
instinct or—in other words—a dishar- 
mony within himself. 


There are individuals whose reason 
and intellect have taken almost com- 
plete possession of them; others are stil] 
to a great extent in contact with their 
subconscious faculties and able to utilize 
them. The creating of wholly material 
institutions and the fact that a deficien- 
cy of instinct does not permit a respanse 
to natural magnetic radiations has re- 
sulted in quarrelsome human associa- 
tions, including unfortunate marriages, 
separations, and divorces. Instead of 
being directed by the primary mystic 
power in themselves, lots of people 
blunder in uncertainty, “select” or 
“choose” and, in the end, call some- 
thing LOVE, which—in reality—is or 
turns out to be nothing more than 
erotic attraction. 

However, mankind, that is, human 
knowledge, has reached the turning- 
point. Science now in general agrees 
with scholars that neither chemical nor 
physica! or mathematical considerations 
would ever explain the first source of 
existence, and that this power could not 
be other than Divine. 


There is, thus, little doubt that our 
neglected “inner voice" will slowly con- 
quer and destroy the disharmony which 
has been and is still responsible for so 
many of our shortcomings. 


The law of attraction, whether it be 
the ancestors’ call or the magnetism of 
the aura, leads to reincarnation and 
finally to the Divine substance which 
is the source of us all. 


Can “You Explain This? 


Mrs. E. B. of London writes: 

“My son is second engineer with the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Company. 
In writing to him last November, I in- 
advertently addressed the letter to him 
in care of the 'Beaver Dell' It should 
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have been the ‘Maple Dell.’ 

"Imagine my son's surprise—and 
mine, too- when the ship docked in 
London, was repainted, and renamed 
the ‘Beaver Dell.’ Can you explain it? 
I can't." 


The Holy Grail 


zig Holy Grail, considered 
in its Christian aspect, is 
that vessel with which 
Christ celebrated the Last 
Supper, or with which he 
consecrated for the first 
3 time the elements of the 
i 


Eucharist. It was said to 

= have been later used to 
receive the blood from the wounds of 
Christ when his body was taken down 
from the cross, or when his side was 
pierced by the spear. Legend relates 
that the vessel, its contents included, 
was carried westward in safe guardian- 
ship by Joseph of Arimathea, finally 
reaching Britain and there remaining 
in the hands of successive keepers 
through the centuries. 

Around the legend of the Holy Grail 
have been woven a number of ro- 
mances. In the days of King Arthur, 
the prophet and magician Merlin insti- 
tuted the Round Table from which the 
Arthurian Knights set out to find the 


V 


sacred vessel Out of this incident has 
grown a number of differing versions 
of the legend, dealing either with the 
search, the Quest, for the Grail, or with 
its early history. The Quest version is, 
again, of three different kinds, asso- 
ciated with the chief character about 
which the story is moulded. There are, 
therefore, Gawain romances, Perceval 
romances, or Galahad romances. 


Many attempts have been made to 
determine the origin of the Grail story, 
but the greatest difficulty has been to 
find a basis which can account for the 
existence of contradictory features, 
simultaneous as to time. Generally 
speaking, the Grail legend is ascribed 
either to a purely Christian tradition, 
or to aboriginal folklore of Celtic origin. 
Those who believe that the legend was 
of Celtic origin consider the Christian 
tradition as of a later date and acci- 
dental rather than as an essential fea- 
ture of the legend. 


V 


PLANNING FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Now that we have built the electronic brain at which to marvel, we might he able 
to vision a future for the sleeping potentials of the human brain itself. Thinking persons 
are striving for a right approach to challenge the superior child, inducing him to use his 


ability in helping to build a better world. 


With this in view the Rosicrucian Digest is allotting space far a series of articles, as 
they became available, in the coming months. These articles must outline some present- 
day activity, with results proving its worth in exercising and utilizing the qualities 
ascribed to superior children, which are originality, curiosity, and creativity. The ac- 
tivity may be the invention of any group: a family, a community, club or school, but 


with planned guidance. The sge may be preschool, elementary, or higher—if higher, 
the efforts may have to include remedial procedure where delinquency had developed. 


] 
] 
In addition to the U.S.A., the Digest will welcome articles from any of the many 1 
countries in which it circulates. Manuscripts will not be acknowledged, but those en- 


closing stamps or International Postage Coupons, will be returned if not acceptable. 
Canvenient wordage—1500 to 2000; $35, on acceptance. 


FRANCES VEJTASA 
Editor, Rosicrucian Digest 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S A. 
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Visit to a Mystery ES edu 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 


(From Rosicrucian Digest, May 1935) 


Since thousands of readers of the Hosicrucian Digest have not read many of the articles 
by our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted ihe editorial policy of publishing 


each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue to reside 


within the pages of this publication. 


EVERAL days ago I had 
occasion to translate a 
few paragraphs of writ- 
ing carved in an old 
stone that stands in a 
e «Jl glass case in our Egyp- 
HOS SA| tian, Oriental Museum at 
Sada E Rosicrucian Park. The 

3l hieroglyphic inscription 
on this stone indicates that it was pre- 
pared as an everlasting record of some 
of the mystery schools of Egypt cen- 
turies ago. 

I wonder how many of our readers 
and friends, have any real conception 
of these ancient schools. Many books 
dealing with the mystical teachings of 
the ancients have references to these 
mystery schools, but usually they are 
very vague. It is always evident that 
the translators of ancient manuscripts 
had no knowledge of the conditions sur- 
rounding the preparation of such writ 
ings and teachings. 


If we could visit Egypt as of the 12th 
or 13th century B.C., we would find a 
great nation of people divided intellec- 
tually, philosophically, and religiously 
into two classes: the true mystics, and 
the followers of the false priesthood. 
We would find temples devoted to the 
promulgation of the priesthood’s false 
religions, and see these people in polit- 
ical control of a great land of mystery. 
We would find also a magnificent 
power, a grandeur of wealth in material 
things, and a land seemingly filled with 
prosperity and luxuriousness. But un- 
less we were admitted to the mystic 
brotherhoods by initiation and could 
qualify ourselves thereby, we would 
never contact the secret portals of the 
mystery schools nor ever meet the 
leaders of the real heirarchy of ie 
who were preserving for all time the 
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wisdom and the secret heritage of the 
ancient mystery schools. 

Long before the so-called pagan re- 
ligion of Egypt became outwardly and 
very definitely enthroned in its grip 
on the lives of the people of Egypt, 
there were small groups 1n every large 
community meeting in secret and car- 
rying on a very careful study and 
analysis of the secret teachings which 
had come down to them through the 
ages. It was not until the immediate 
forefathers of Amenhotep IV began, 
publicly and officially, to attack the 
power of the pagan priesthood that 
mighty changes and important modifi- 
cations took place in the thinking and 
acting of the majority of the citizens 
of Egypt. 

The pagan religion was based upon 
mythology, superstition, and the delib- 
erately falsified principles of life. It 
became not only an artificial religion 
but a means for political control. In 
the hands of the priests rested most of 
the political power of Egypt. Even the 
Pharaohs in the 13th and 14th centuries 
B.C. were dominated by unknown and 
secret chiefs of the priesthood who de- 
livered their orders and carried out 
their malicious desires through emis- 
saries in the courts and representatives 
in every branch of the government. 

The teachings of this priesthood were 
carefully designed, from century to 
century, to hide and destroy the great 
wisdom that had come into Egypt cen- 
turies before from the refugees of the 
lost continent of Atlantis. From that 
continent and its great attainment in 
wisdom and human accomplishment 
had come the knowledge of nature's 
laws or of secret principles that had 
enabled Egypt to hft itself out of the 
most primitive state of existence to a 


masterful r'ace in all of the arts and 
sciences. 

It was during this period of only a 
hundred years, when the great wisdom 
was brought to Egypt and gladly ac- 
cepted by its rulers, that Egypt aban- 
doned its crude huts and underground 
habitations and created its magnificent 
architecture, its structures, and develop- 
ed its wonderful art to the point where 
it became the most impressive in the 
world. But the pagan priesthood soon 
discovered that this great knowledge 
and wisdom was weakening its hold 
upon the people. It, therefore, invented 
and officially established its mytho- 
logical religious tenets which gradually 
led the Egyptian people into beliefs 
based upon superstitious ideas and 
broke down their faith in their own 
powers and abilities and made stupid, 
unthinking hirelings and slaves out of 
them. 

It was for the purpose of preventing 
this secret wisdom and great heritage 
of knowledge from completely disap- 
pearing in the land of Egypt that some 
of the wisest of the rulers and the 
wisest of the Egyptian diplomats were 
led to establish the secret mystery 
schools. 


The Sphinx’s Secret 


We speak of these schools as if there 
were many of them or they were plural 
in number. The fact is, however, that 
there was but one mystery school, al- 
though it had a number of branches or 
places for instruction in different parts 
of Egypt. But the teachings and activi- 
ties of this organization represented one 
school. It was not given any name and 
had no definite symbol other than a 
mark by which a member could identi- 


fy it or identify himself as an initiate. 
The records indicate that the See or chief 
center of the mystery schools of Egypt 
was located first im the ancient city of 
Philadelphia, then later in Memphis, 
with a branch in a place called Mizraim, 
and then later at Thebes and Luxor. Fi- 
nally the last headquarters of the mys- 
tery schools was Akhetaten, the city of 
Akhenaten, on the banks of the Nile 
on a site of the ancient city of Tell 
el-Amarna. 


In order that the lives of the care- 
fuly selected, tested, and prepared 
students of these mystery schools might 
be protected, and so that they could 
meet safely for the lectures and studies, 
a very complicated system of secret 
activity was invented or gradually 
evolved. It appears that at first only 
those who were true-blooded Egyptians 
of a known ancestry and of iested 
honesty and integrity were admitted to 
the secret school. And even so, these 
selected persons had to show by their 
lives and their general activities that 
they were not in support of the priest- 
hood or its teachings, but had vision 
and understanding and were sincere 
and loyal in their separateness from the 
priesthood. 


It must have been a serious condition 
indeed. It was hardly possible for an 
Egyptian to buy or secure in any man- 
ner a piece of land upon which to build 
a house of any kind, or to enter any 
occupation or trade without the approv- 
al and indorsement of the priesthood. 
It was impossible, in fact, for an Egyp- 
tian as an individual to accumulate any 
material assets or have anything upon 
which to place an individual claim 
unless he was a member of the pagan 
priesthood's religion. 

This religion was organized in outer 
and inner circles and the representa- 
tives of the priesthood, acting as spies 
in every community, reported any indi- 
viduals who did not attend the religious 
services and who did not bow down to 
the pagan god and pay allegiance to 
the rulers of the priesthood. To give 
the least manifestation outwardly of 
any doubt regarding the powers of the 
mythological gods, or even to question 
the authority of any of the priests or 
any of their teachings meant not only 
loss of all worldly possessions and of 
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all political standing in Egypt, but it 
meant most certainly the eventual im- 
prisonment or loss of life. 


The great majority of citizens in 
Egypt gradually became slaves in their 
employment, poverty stricken in every 
matenal sense, and woefully ignorant 
of even nature's most fundamental 
laws. Not only were those who had any 
assets heavily taxed to support the 
priesthoad in its elaborate expenditures 
for personal things and for pagan tem- 
ples and monuments, but sometimes in 
the middle classes every material asset 
was taken as a contribution. Yet there 
were those who were able to meet at 
firesides occasionally and very secretly 
and confidentially express their disre- 
gard of the priesthood's ruling and their 
doubt regarding its teachings. 


The secret schools, too, had their 
representatives, their spies, and their 
delegated investigators. When they 
found a sincere and worthy person who 
in every condition reluctantly submit- 
ted to the dictates of the priesthood, he 
was eventually brought in contact with 
some individual who would consider 
him carefully, observe him for days 
and nights, and finally introduce him 
to another investigator or representative 
of the mystery school. 


In this way the sincere and worthy 
seeker for truth and the one worthy of 
aiding in the maintenance of the an- 


ied 
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AND SOUTH END OF GRAND GALLERY 


cient wisdom and the preservation of 
the secret knowledge was brought be- 
fore a group of persons called a tribun- 
al, but which we might call today a 
membership court. After various ex- 
aminations revealing that he was 
worthy, he was permitted to hegin a 
series of initiations to test his sincerity, 
integrity, and perseverance. For this 
purpose the mystery schools had in- 
vented the test by fire, the test by 
water, and the test by air, as contained 
in the initiation rituals explained in the 
higher Degrees of our present-day Rosi- 
crucian teachings. 


Such prospective candidates were 
taken to an abandoned pagan temple 
far off in a ruined city in the darkness 
of the night and there in the company 
of only a few putes were left to go 
through the ordeals of initiation re- 
vealed by the chiefs of the mystery 
schools. These initiations required the 
nighttime attendance of candidates for 
several weeks. If such initiations were 
required today of the average candidate 
seeking the teachings of the ancients, 
it is doubtful whether one in a hundred 
persons would survive the ordeal or 
attempt to go through more than one 
of them. We have other ways today of 
testing the sincerity of a seeker for 
truth. We do not have to test seekers 
for their loyalty or for their possible 
association with any such organizations, 
political, or otherwise, as were repre- 
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CROSSLO LINES INDICATE GRANITE. | 


(This illustration is from the book, Symbolic Prophecy of the Great Pyramid) 
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sented in ancient times by the pagan 
priesthood. 

The mystery schools today do have 
their enemies, but because of the laws 
of the land and our modern living con- 
ditions, these enemies of Light are 
forced to work more or less in the open, 
and it is an easier matter to discover 
who is associated with these enemies 
than was possible ages ago. 

After the candidates had been initiat- 
ed by the tests and ordeals, the worthy 
ones were then allowed to contact one 
of the mystery temples for the spiritual 
and philosophical initiations such as we 
use today, and which we call the mys- 
tical or psychic initiations. Most of 
these initiations were held in under- 
ground grottoes or in the lower parts 
of abandoned temples. When the priest- 
hood had abandoned one of its old 
temples because of the building of 
newer ones, more lavish than any pre- 
viously built, they partially destroyed 
the structures and believed that no one 
would think of entering the rnined 
place. The secret chambers beneath 
such temples were sealed up with huge 
stones placed in the doorways and sand 
corel over all evidences of the pas- 
sageway that led to them. 

For many centuries the priesthood 
never suspected that some of these un- 
derground chambers had been opened 
and that new passages leading to them 
from a mile or more distant had been 
constructed, and that in these chambers 
large groups of tested and tried mystics 
were being initiated, instructed, and 
prepared for the carrying out of the 
great wisdom that was to keep Egypt 
alive in its mighty mystical power. 

Later on, mystical ceremonies were 
held in the dark of the night before the 
Sphinx, and through a secret passage- 
way from the Sphinx the candidates 
entered an underground chamber be- 
neath the center of the Great Pyramid. 
From this they were led through vari- 
ous passageways to initiation in the 
upper chambers. 

At Heliopolis another great ruined 
temple had been converted into a tem- 
ple for the mystery schools and similar 
smaller temples and secret chambers 
were located in various parts of Egypt 
by the time Amenhotep IV became the 
young pharaoh of his country. His 


forebears for several generations had 
been secret chiefs and rulers of the 
mystery schools and the membership 
in these schools had increased to a 
number sufficient to report a real polit- 
ical strength in the country. 


Revolt Against Pagan Priests 


It was Amenhotep IV who, realizing 
the strength of the mystery school and 
realizing his own Divine gifts of cer- 
tain powers, decided to make this 
strength known. He openly proclaimed 
a new religion, a new philosophy with 
new sciences and arts, for the two sec- 
tions of Egypt under his direction. He 
thereby began his open war against the 
superstitious political powers of the 
pagan priests. This warfare is recorded 
in all the histories of Egypt. It cul- 
minated in Amenhotep’s moving his 
palace and the homes of his great mys- 
tical leaders from Luxor and Thebes 
to the new site on the banks of the Nile 
where his mystica] City of the Sun was 
built in a few years. For less than 
twenty years the religion of the ever- 
living God became the official religion 
of Egypt under his proclamations and 
direction. All of the mystics of Egypt, 
except the secret diplomats, made them- 
selves known and congregated openly. 
Thousands of them moved to the new 
mystic city on the Nile and there built 
homes and structures and introduced 
scientific principles, such as Egypt had 
never known. 

Our organization of AMORC in 
North America helped to support in 
various years the excavations made at 
this mystical city. In the museum in 
San Jose are relics that have come from 
those excavations. The Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Society of England has pub- 
lished and sent to us photographs and 
drawings of the plans of that city and 
the interpretations of the excavated 
buildings. These plans, drawings, and 
photographs show that in this most 
modern city of the 12th century B.C. 
the homes had bathrooms and were 
equipped with underground plumbing. 
There were flower gardens and sleeping 
porches, swimming pools, and gym- 
nasiums. Every worker had his home 
and his garden, and these were protect- 
ed against excessive taxation and intru- 
sion. Every artist and artisan was put 
upon government pay in order that he 
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might devote his tme without worry 
to the creation of beautiful things. 
Out of this period came into Egypt 
a complete revolution in its art and 
architecture, and some of the most 
magnificent pieces of sculpture, paint- 
ing, carving, and even jewelry and 
household articles, were created in this 
period and are on exhibition in muse- 
ums of the world today. Some of them 
have never been equaled since then for 
daintiness and refinement and the in- 
terpretation of natural laws. 


But there was also preserved for 
posterity the great secret wisdom. In 
manuscripts cut into stone or inscribed 
on leaves of the papyrus, or carved on 
the walls of the Great Pyramid, the 
secret teachings, the long-preserved 
knowledge of the Atlanteans, the dis- 
coveries of the mystics in their cen- 
turies of work in Egypt, the divine 
inspirations that had come to them 
from the Cosmic in the long hours of 
meditation, were carefully preserved 
for future generations. This great wis- 
dom passed on from teachers and work- 
ers to emissaries and carefully pd 
legates who were sent to Greece, Rome, 
India, and other countries. From this 
have come the present-day teachings of 
the Rosicrucians and similar mystical 
schools of the past. 

Think of the secret students in the 
ancient days journeying by camel or 
on foot many miles at a time in the hot 
sun and in the cold of night over desert 
sands and along the banks of the Nile 
and through abandoned cities to reach 
the hidden, underground grottoes where 
a few of the divine truths might be 
revealed at the hands of a master teach- 
er! Think of the sacrifices that had to 
be made by those students, the risk to 
their lives and property, and of the 
difficulties they experienced in meeting 
in dark chambers poorly illuminated by 
burning torches and without the aid 
of textbooks, printed matter, pamphlets, 
or paper. Think of having to memorize 
every phrase and every word so that it 
might be preserved in their conscious- 


ness and repeated to other students 
later on. 

Very often these secret classes were 
held in underground chambers that 
had been tombs and were filled with 
impure air because of the decaying 
mummies that were lying on the ground 
at their feet or on stone shelves around 
the walls of the room. Visualize the 
students as having to disperse at dawn 
and going quietly and secretly on their 
way again to their distant homes. Think 
also of the manner in which each of 
them tried to apply the principles he 
had learned and had to do so without 
attracting the attention of the spies of 
the priesthood who were everywhere 
on guard. Certainly, we all owe a 
great debt of gratitude to those loyal 
and sincere torchbearers of ancient 
times for holding steadfastly to that 
which they believed to be the truth and 
at the same time devoting their lives 
to the perpetuation of these truths. 

Many of our students today feel that 
they are greatly inconveniencing them 
selves by setting aside one night a week 
to sit comfortably in their own homes 
safe and protected, unchallenged by 
any spies or enemies, and able to read 
and study peacefully the lessons that 
have been so carefully preserved for 
them. And think of the liberties that 
the modern student has in being able 
not only to practice the principles of 
truth outwardly and apply them in 
every affair of life, but to discuss them 
with others and advocate them. The 
student today is able to go to lodge 
rooms and chapter meetings openly and 
without fear for life or property, and 
of coming to conventions and openly 
associating with thousands of others. 
Certainly the students of today have 
much to be thankful for, even in lands 
where political conditions seem to be 
adverse. 

Our mystery schools today are of the 
mysteries and not mysteriously hidden 
because of any inability to enjoy many 
of the divine privileges that civilization 
assures us. 


NOTE: The Rasicrucien Museum, which has the larges! collection ef Egyptian antiquities on the Pacilic 
Coast, exhibits a number of rare objects of the Memphite period and specilically ot tha mystery scheal of 


Mamphis. 
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Thoughts Into Realities 


By RuTH Pue ps, F.R.C. 


E create our thoughts and 
emotions. They are part 
of the being which we 
have formed, yet what 
we think and feel affects 
in turn what we are. 
Desires and fears, of 
ET which the individual 

himself is often unaware, 
help to make him and his environment. 

If a stenographer is afraid of the job, 
she has trouhle, because to some extent 
she invites what she fears. She brings 
into being, the fear im the first place. 
However, in visualizing what she fears, 
as we all do, she creates that very 
thing. We picture to ourselves not only 
what we want, but what we don't want, 
what we fear. When there is a conflict 
in our thoughts and emotions, when we 
fear and desire at the same time, we 
defeat our ends; and when, as is often 
the case, the fear is the stronger, that 
is what wins out. 

A suggestion at night on going to 
sleep brings an answer in the morning 
to a problem that had seemed insoluble. 
But what happens to the suggestion of 
disease, or to the one of fear of losing 
a job? 

'The creator in man may work with- 
out conscious direction. It works un- 
consciously without the individual's 
awareness of it. The creative part of 
the mind, rather than being subcon- 
scious, is in the subjective and Cosmic 
levels of mind. It follows then that part 
of man’s growth should be in his learn- 
ing to be creative consciously, to give 
direction to the creator in himself rather 


than let it work helter-skelter. The 
subconscious is the storehouse for the 
three active parts—the objective, sub- 
jective, and Cosmic. The creator is 
subjective and Cosmic, not subcon- 
scious. It is not conscious simply be- 
cause we are too frequently unaware 
of its activity. 

The artist uses the material in the 
subconscious, whatever it is. The con- 
tent of the subconscious is, so to speak, 
the raw material out of which are made 
not only the artistic works of man, but 
also his very life. What we do with 
the storehouse and the creator is most 
important. 

In the process of living, man forms 
ideas, emotions, and objects. More often 
than not these are intended to be both 
beautiful and useful. Objects cause 
reactions. Ideas and emotions affect the 
whole being. They are in a sense crea- 
tive as well as useful, beautiful, or 
ornamental. 

It is obvious that when a man makes 
a table for his home. or even if he buys 
one with money he has earned, he has 
created not only a useful item but one 
that may be beautiful too. It creates 
pleasure; and indirectly at least the 
table plays a part in the meals eaten 
from it, or the games played on it. It 
is less obvious that a man who is jeal- 
ous has created in some measure his 
jealousy, and that the emotion creates 
a reaction in himself and in those 
around him. It helps to bring into 
existence the situation he fears. 

It is said that everything exists po- 
tentially in the Cosmic. Man creates 
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by realizing. This means that man 
creates the world in which he lives by 
becoming conscious of his ideas, his 
beliefs, his philosophy. In a sense, in 
his development from primitive society 
to more complex cultures, man forms 
new sciences and philosophies, but by 
those sciences and philosophies he af- 
fects the world around him. The world 
is different because he realizes that 
world. 


Little do we understand that this is 
true also of man himself. He is what 
he thinks he is, but not objectively and 
superficially. He is what he thinks 
deep in the subjective and creative 
parts of his being. It behooves us then 
to know those depths and to learn to 
direct all of the mind. 

We have said that man creates ideas, 
emotions, and objects. In a sense too, 
he makes body, soul, and soul-person- 
ality. He is given a body at birth, it 
is true, but his thinking and feeling 
react on and make changes in the 
body. This is almost a truism in this 
day of psychoanalysis and psychoso- 
matics. Yet we continually go on 
permitting the creator to work without 
direction. Man does not really create 
the soul, but he does create his own 
awareness of the soul, of the Cosmic 
within him. And as his awareness in- 
creases so does his happiness and also 
his usefulness to himself and society. 

The soul-personality corresponds to 
the subjective self. It is in a very real 
sense a creation of man. It arises from 
the union of body and soul. It develops 
throughout life, and is created by our 
living, by our feeling and thinking. It 
develops during the lifetime, but it also 
develops over many incarnations. It 
may be that we carry over unconscious- 
ly from one life to another what we 
have learned to control and direct con- 
sciously in previous lives. In any case, 
the soul-personality is the creation of 
the individual. We are what we make 
ourselves. 

There is a third set affected by each 
of us, another trinity which we help to 
create: ourselves, others, and the ob- 
jective world. As we make ourselves, 
so do we affect other people, family, 
friends, even persons we hardly know. 
As we grow spiritually, we learn to live 
with others and even for them. We 
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expand our beings to include more than 
the individual self. The greater this 
spiritual growth, the more we create 
others, and the more we affect the 
world in which we live. If we do it 
unconsciously, the results may be disas- 
trous. If we do it consciously, we have 
a chance to add to the joy instead of 
the pain in our lives. 

Tt takes hard work to learn to be 
creative im the right way. It takes 
planning before we do something—and 
reviewing afterwards. We need aims 
and purposes, and we need to know 
how we have fallen short of them. It 
means heartbreak at failure, and joy at 
accomplishment. It requires objectiv- 
ity, too, a detachment which is difficult 
to achieve. 

The mind must be trained and cared 
for as if it were a child or an athlete. 
It needs to be fed, rested, and worked. 
We feed our minds unwittingly. The 
subconscious stores our impressions, our 
conceptions, our emotions whether we 
will it so or not. We must learn, there- 
fore, to feed it consciously as much as 
we can, as well as to learn what food 
has gone in without our realizing it. 
The storehouse contains material for 
the creator. It must have more than 
mush and hash if it is to perform its 
work properly. It requires amusement 
for light food, study and meditation for 
a solid diet, and a leven of things beau- 
tiful. Music, a day in the country, a 
lovely vase, these are as necessary as 
the study of science and mysticism. 


Once you have fed the mind, rest it. 
Like the stomach, it is after the feeding 
that the work is done. When you rest 
the mind, you are giving it an oppor- 
tunity to work, Rest, in this case, may 
mean going to something else entirely 
different. If it is creation you expect 
of your mind, then do something not 
creative in the same sense. Once you 
have done your studying and meditat- 
ing on an idea, then feed it to the 
mind and go out and garden, write 
letters, or paint the woodwork. Let the 
creator do its work in peace. 

When you think that your mind has 
had time enough, then work it. Write 
the idea, paint it, play it, or whatever 
you wish. Or was it yourself you were 
creating? Then use that part of you that 
is being remade, It takes practice and 


judgment to learn to know when the 
creator is ready to be worked. If the 
story won't go right, then look it over, 
try to decide what is wrong, and give 
it back to the creator with the proper 
suggestion, and the idea will be re- 
worked. 

'The stenographer who is afraid of 
the job must feed the mind with under- 
standing of the situation and the reason 
for her fear. After that, suggestion 
(call it affirmation if you will) may be 
added to the diet. Affirmation without 
understanding will help only tempo- 
rarily if at all. Once she straightens out 
the "diet," rest is needed for a time 
while the creator works. That does not 
mean leaving the job. It requires con- 
fidence in the creator, in the Cosmic 
working through you, in order to ac- 
complish the work. Feed the mind at 


V 


night, rest it as you sleep, and go to 
work in the morning. This is not a new 
formula, but how often have you used 
it? Food, rest, and work with this you 
can create a story or yourself. 


Anyone who wishes to be creative 
artisncally must also include in his diet 
the ideas on which he means to work, 
an idea for a story, a painting, a song. 
The final work may have little resem- 
blance to the original idea when the 
creator is finished with his work, but 
the idea must be put in consciously. 
Otherwise, the creator will work helter- 
skelter and the results may be like- 
wise. If you don't like the results of 
the creators work, you may add 
further food in the way of another idea, 
or a suggestion of what is needed. It's 
you yourself feeding the mind, and you 
must direct the work. 


TRIBUTE TO A ROSICRUCIAN 


Frater Percy Pigott of Harrogate, England, never held an executive office in the 
Rosicrucian Order, AMORG. He was never formally associated with a subordinate lodge 
or chapter—in the early years of his membership there was none established near him. 


and principles. Ever conscientious, he was likewise diligent in the performance of all 


student requirements. A retired banker, he made a special journey to Rosicrucian Park 


to attend one of the international Rosicmician conventions. From then on, inspired by 


the experience, he devoted himself ta writing on philosophical and related subjects. 


As though to demonstrate what he had learned from the Rosicrucian teachings, his 


writings became more scintillating with his advanced years. He acquired a kind of 


| 
| 
| 
| But Percy Pigott exemplified, in the long period of his membership, Rosicrucian ideals 
D 
LI 
| 
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illumination that was not wholly dependent any longer upon his intellectual faculties. 


commented upon. His final article “Experiencing Divinity” appears in the February 


In February, Frater Percy Pigott pessed through transition. A letter addressed to the 


Imperator was received from him. It had been written two years previously, anticipating 


His literary contributions to the Rosicrucian Digest have been widely read and favorably 
issue, 


the event. It reads in part: "When you read this I shall have taken the Great Initiation, 


" Peace Profound, Frater. 


plane. 


] shall have passed to a higher plane of existence. I wish to thank you, end through 
you the Hosicrucian Order, for your great help to me in the life now closed. I have 
received a deeper understanding of life, My consciousness has been lifted to a higher 
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Strange Pourers of Honey 


By Jacx Rotanp CocciNs 


HE ancients be- 
lieved that honey 
contained a magical 
“life substance” which 
imbued it with re- 
markable power. For 
this reason the tombs 
of Egyptian kings con- 
tained sealed jars of 
pure honey. The walls 
of their burial places 
were decorated with 
ictures of bees, bee- 
Bee, and honeycombs. Honey, the 
ancients thought, was symbolical] of 
perfect attunement with the gods. To 
them it represented purity of purpose 
and goodness of expression. Obviously, 
therefore, anyone who partook of the 
precious substance zu receive abun- 
dant blessings, the least of which would 
be excellent health and long life. 

Our understanding of this ancient, 
almost sacred consideration of honey 
makes it easy to see why they included 
jt in most of their drinks and medicines. 
It was also the prime ingredient in 
plasters and healing compounds for 
treatment of wounds and sores. An- 
cient Hindus are reputed to have used 
honey as an aid in curing tuberculosis. 
One Egyptian papyrus tells of a man 
requesting honey from Attica, in 
Greece, to heal his eyes. It was com- 
monly accepted as a cure for cataract. 
Manv other Egyptian papyri speak 
highly of honey's strange power. 

'The Papyrus Ebers states that honev 
was used in Egypt both as an internal 
medicine and an external dressing. 
Burns and ulcers were treated with it. 
Eye inflammations and weaknesses re- 
ceived honey's benefits. Milk and honey 
constituted a preferred food for Egyp- 
tian children. Laxatives and worm rem- 
edies were compounded of honey and 
other substances. Actually. almost no 
medicine in ancient Egypt was without 
honev. 

However, not only were the curative 
powers of honey recognized and ap- 
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lied, the ancient phi- 
osophers also gave 
tribute to its dietetic 
value. Pythagoras ad- 
vised his followers to 
eat much honey and 
bread, but he insisted 
that this be accom- 
panied hy vegetables 
and nuts. This diet, it 
is claimed, added to 
vitality, health, and 
long life. This may he 
true, for records show that a number of 
Pythagoras’ followers lived beyond 100 
years. Apollonius of Tyana. a devout 
student and disciple, is recorded to have 
lived at least 113 years. Pythagoras 
himself is thought to have reached the 
age of 90. 

Pliny, the Elder, reported in 76 A.D. 
that tax records from a region between 
the Po River and the Ápennine moun- 
tains listed many persons at an age of 
over 100. Some were a century and a 
quarter old. (Pliny, Natural History. 
7th volume.) Later, when writing about 
the curative quality in honey, he ex- 
pressed his belief that there existed a 
connection hetween longevity and hon- 
ey. It is equally impressive that a very 
large number of tax reports from the 
region mentioned listed occupations as 
beekeepers. 


Many of the Essenes, an ancient 
Hebrew caste, lived past the century 
mark. One of their principal occupa- 
tions was beekeeping. They were 
famous for the quality of their honey. 
Philo, writing in De Vita Contern- 


plativa (1I. 663), mentions this sect. 
Josephus makes note of them in The 
Antiquities of the Jews. Actually, the 
word Essene comes from the Greek 
Essenos which means the King Bee. 
The high priests of Artemis were 
designated as Essenes. 


But, since a volume could be written 
on the ancient’s usage of honey, we will 
simply say that its remedial and dietetic 
powers were universally recognized. 
Honey was highly regarded for these 
qualities in ancient India, Persia, Egypt, 
China, Arabia, Assyria, Greece, and 
Rome. The holy books of these coun- 
tries heap praise on honey as a bever- 
age, a e and a medicine. For ex- 
ample, in the Koran, Chapter XVI, we 
read that, "There proceedeth from their 
(the bees’) bellies a liquor of various 
colour, wherein is medicine for men.” 
Generally, this is the opinion that held 
throughout the Middle Ages as well. 

In 1623, Charles Butler wrote in his 
book, History of Bees, that honey was 
still regarded as a curative to almost 
every human disease. He also hints of 
a quintessence of honey. This elixir, it 
is said, not only melts gold, but revives 
a dying person when a few drops are 
swallowed. According to Butler, a cer- 
tain alchemist, Raimundus Lullus, had 
succeeded in separating the elixir from 
honey by distillation. 

The administering of honey as a 
medicine, in fact, was so prevalent dur- 
ing the Middle Ages that a few Spanish 
writers interchanged the old Spanish 
word melizina with medicina, the Span- 
ish word for medicine. Melizina, which 
uses the Latin word for honey, mel, as 
a prefix was created to illustrate the 
abundant use of honey in the field of 
medicine. 

But remarkable as early opinions of 
honey were, modern experiments are 
disclosing even greater mysteries. Nat- 
urally, much more is scientifically 
known about honey today. Surprising- 
ly, nevertheless, its medical and dietary 
benefits far surpass what chemical anal- 
ysis suggests they should be. This has 
caused much speculation among inves- 
tigators. Some claim that it is the par- 
ticular amount of each element in honey 
that makes it so efficacious. Others are 
equally convinced that it is the specific 
combination of a group of elements. 
One group points out that, perhaps, 
there is something in honey which 
modern research has not yet uncovered. 

Instead of endeavoring to explain the 
unknown or undetermined portion of 
honey, this article will concentrate on 
what present-day experimenting has re- 
vealed. This in itself is exciting enough. 


Germ Destroger 


It may come as a surprise to many 
readers that honey is a powerful de- 
stroyer of germs which produce human 
diseases. The ancients seemed to know 
this intuitively. It was not until the 
twentieth century, however, that this 
was demonstrated scientifically. 

Dr. W. G. Sackett, formerly with the 
Colorado Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins, attempted to prove that honey 
was a carrier of disease much like milk. 
To his surprise, all the disease germs 
he introduced into pure honey were 
quickly destroyed. 

The germ that causes typhoid fever 
died in pure honey after 48 hours ex- 
posure. Two other germs causing sim- 
ilar diseases lasted 24 hours. Enteritidis, 
causing intestinal inflammation, lived 
48 hours. A hardy germ which causes 
bronchopneumonia and septicemia held 
out for four days. Bacillus Coli Com- 
munis, which under certain conditions 
Causes peritonitis, was dead on the fifth 
day of the experiment. Al) but one of 
these germs were still alive outside of 
the honey after 40 days! 

According to Doctor Bodog Beck. who 
was, while living, the greatest authority 
on honey and health, there are many 
other germs equally destructible in 
honey. The reason for this bactericidal 
quality in honey, he said, is in its hy- 
groscopic ability. It literally draws 
every particle of moisture out of germs. 
Germs, like any other living organism, 
perish without water. This power to 
absorb moisture is almost unlimited. 
Honey will draw moisture from metal, 

lass, and even stone crocks, unless 
they are specially treated. 

A. G. Lochhead, of Canada's Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, too has experi- 
mented with honey. In a recent letter 
to the author, he explains, "Sugar- 
tolerant yeasts seem to be the only or- 
ganisms able to thrive in honey . . . 
bacteria and ordinary yeasts do not 
thrive and are eventually suppressed by 
. . . honey." In a letter from A. P. 
Sturtevant, U. S. Department of Apri- 
culture, this data is again verified: 
“. . . organisms causing such diseases as 
typhoid fever are soon destroyed by the 
osmotic action . . . of honey.” 

Dr. Zaiss of Heidelberg considers 
honev a far better antiseptic than tinc- 
ture of iodine. He dresses all wounds 
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that come to his attention with honey- 
dipped gauze. After an immediate 
smarting, all patients report a soothing 
feeling. The dressings are changed every 
twenty-four hours. The sloughs adhere 
to the bandage, cleaning the wound. 
However, the gauze does not stick to the 
flesh because honey stimulates a flow 
of lubricating, healing lymph fluid. 
Healing is incredibly fast. Although Dr. 
Zaiss has treated thousands of wounds, 
honey has always proved equally ef- 
ficient. 


Another amazing fact about honey, 
as the ancients believed, is that honey 
when eaten produces health and lon- 
gevity. Dr. D. C. Jarvis of Barre, Ver- 
mont, says that if lymph flow can be 
maintained in the body, then eyesight, 
hearing. mental, and physical vigor re- 
main active even in old age. Lymph is 
a tissue fluid which cleanses and helps 
heal the body. When it becomes inac- 
tive or slows down, disease germs at 
tack. Dr. Jarvis insists that honey acts 
as a catalyst to keep this lymph flowing 
perfectly. 


Dr. A. Rolleder experimented with 
a group of boys at an Austrian orphan- 
age. His experiments proved that honey 
is the possessor of tremendous growth 
factors. He divided the group into two 

arts. One received two tablespoons of 

Pe a day; the other was fed the 
same diet, hut no honey. After nine 
months, the boys who were fed the 
honey showed 8% percent increase in 
hemoglobin in the blood. The control 
group had an equivalent loss. 


Hemoglobin promotes growth because 
it carries the vitality in the air from 
the lungs to various parts of the body. 


V 


At the Frauenfelder Home for chil- 
dren in Switzerland, Dr. P. E. Weesen, 
also demonstrated that children receiv- 
ing honey, in addition to a wholesome 
diet, grew faster and were healthier. 
The full report showed that the chil- 
dren given honey daily were superior in 
vivacity, blood count, energy, weight, 
and over-all appearance. 

Tt is important to point out that all 
experiments mentioned were done with 
pure honey. Pure honey is simply hon- 
ey as the bees manufacture it, unboiled 
and undiluted. Boiling seriously dimin- 
ishes the nutritional strength of honey. 

Pure honey will crystallize after some 
time; in fact, this is a key to its purity. 
Crystallized honey may be re-made in- 
to a liquid by setting the jar in very 
warm, but not hot water. This procedure 
will melt the honey but will not change 
the fundamental nature of the honey. 

It is impossible, of course, to list even 
a fraction of the experimental data on 
honey in one article, or even a single 
book. Readers interested in pursuing 
the subject more extensively can send 
for the Bibliography of the Cornposition 
and Therapeutic Value of Honey.“ 
This is a publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
books listed in it will verify everything 
in this article and will disclose infinite- 
ly stranger information on the powers 
of honey. 

Meanwhile, without verging into fa- 
natical overusage or misuse of honey, 
it will pay us to take daily advantage 
of its powers for our better health, hap- 
pier attitude, and longer life. 

"W, |. Nolan, Acting-in-Charge, Beekeeping and In- 


sect U S. Deportmen! af Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 


V 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Daylight Saving Time will become effective in California an Aprif 98. Pacific 
Standard Time will be resumed on September 29. AMORC members, in their contacts, 


will please take notice. 
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URING early February, 
the Imperator, Ralph M. 
Lewis, was away from 
Rosicrucian Park briefly 
to attend Rallies in Dal- 
las, Texas, and Phoenix, 
Arizona. In both places 
large numbers of en- 
thusiastic Rosicrucians 
met to honor the Imperator and to 
broaden their experiences in mysticism. 
The Rally in Phoenix was the sixth 
annual state-wide meeting sponsored 
jointly by Phoenix and Tucson Chap- 
ters. The Texas Rally was sponsored 
by Triangle Chapter of Dallas. 


Almost coincident with these was the 
sixteenth annual Midwest Rally in Chi- 
cago held under the auspices of 
Nefertiti Lodge. Here Grand Councilors 
Harold P. Stevens of Ontario, Canada, 
and Harry L. Gubbins of Detroit, 
Michigan, were the principal speakers. 


In late January, Alden Lodge of 
Caracas, Venezuela, held its first gen- 
eral Rally. Over four hundred and fifty 
members were in attendance. Frater 
Arthur C. Piepenbrink, Dean of Rose- 
Croix University, San Jose, was the 
honored guest. 

* » * 

With the beginning of 1957, Toronto 
Ladge began a series of public lectures, 
sponsored by its Past Masters Associa- 
tion. These lectures are part of the 
promotional activity planned for the 
benefit of the Lodge. Toronto Lodge 
Past Masters have proved themselves a 
reliable factor in Lodge stability and 
growth. 

L] * * 

Another Toronto Lodge activity of 
moment was the presentation of the 
ritual drama, The Rite of Demeter, by 
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the Ritualistic Officers on March 4. 
This drama re-enacting the ceremony 
of mystica] initiation in ancient Greece 
is a moving one and particularly in- 
structive to Rosicrucian students. It is 
one of a series prepared at the Im- 
perator's request for Lodge and Chapter 
presentation. A 

A Rosicrucian event that may well 
be called unique is being sponsored by 
the Van Nuys, California, Chapter of 
AMORC for the evening of May 17, 
1957. It is a symphonic concert of 
works by Rosicrucian composers—past 
and present. 

The Beach Cities Symphony, under 
the direction of Louis Palange, will in- 
terpret the scores. The place will be 
Van Nuys Junior High School, the time, 
8:00 p.m.——and the tickets, $1.50 (Jun- 
iors 75 cents). 

Members and music lovers generally 
throughout Southern California will no 
douht find the occasion enjoyable and 
worthy of support. Nearby Lodges and 
Chapters are co-operating wholeheart- 
edly in the ticket sale, thereby enlarging 
their own Chapter funds by a generous- 
ly allowed percentage. It is hoped a 
capacity crowd will make a success of 
this evening with Rosicrucian composers. 


Recent recipients of the Rosicrucian 
Order's Humanist Award were Emma 
Tunnicliff, founder and director of The 
School for Crippled Children, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Laurence C. Jones, 
founder and president of Piney Woods 
School, Piney Woods, Mississippi; and 
George H. Byer of the Government 
Employers Council, Anchorage, Alaska. 

V 

Some forty paintings, mostly water 
colors, of scenic bits of Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, drew many visitors to the 
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modern Art Gallery of the Rosicrucian 
Egyptian, Oriental Museum during 
February. These works by Mrs. Lore 
Dormeyer of Sacramento, California, 
were called European Journey, being 
pictoria] comments on her recent Con- 
tinental trip. 

For 37 years, Mrs. Dormeyer has 
painted in California although she be- 
gan her art career in Appleton, Wis- 
consin, her birthplace. She first studied 
at Lawrence College there. After com- 
ing to California, she studied with 
various teachers on the Peninsula. On 
February 3, Mrs. Dormeyer spoke in 
the Museum on her recent painting 
excursion. 


VY A V 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida, now has a 
Pronaos. It is to serve all members in 
that immediate area. Anyone interested 
in the time and place of meetings 
should contact the Master, Frater A. 
Yorston, 2210 N. 28th Ave., Hollywood, 
Florida, for further information. 

VETA ON 

Some months ago, Soror Ruth Phelps, 
Librarian of the Rosicrucian Research 
Library, initiated an experimental 
change in library hours—opening the 
library on Saturdays from 9 to 12 and 
1 to 5, closing it on Mondays. This 
arrangement has proved more than 
satisfactory and is being continued. At 
the same time, the rental section for 
books has been enlarged and the fees 
reduced. More and more members are 
thus finding it possible to use the 


library. 
ae Y 
The experience of one Neophyte may 
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be helpful to others. Soror H. M. Gray 
writes that she was so avid for instruc- 
tion and so impatient to have all her 
questions answered at once that she 
worked against her own progress. She 
says: "Sickness overcame me last Oc- 
tober. I lay and wondered if there was 
anything in those monographs (the 
ones I had hurried through impatiently 
looking for answers) that would help 
me. I went back over every one and 
there I found my answers m front of 
me. I realized I had come close to fail- 
ure through my own stupidity and lack 
of patience." Her word to the wise 
should be sufficient to save other Neo- 
phytes similar suffering and disappoint- 
ments. 
V 


Frater Jose Antonio Calcaho y 
Calcafto, after a brief stay in Rosicru- 
cian Park some years back as member 
of the Supreme Council and director of 
the Latin- American Division, returned 
to Venezuela to devote himself to 
music. When Frater Piepenbrink was 
in Caracas recently attending the Alden 
Lodge Rally, Frater Calcafio presented 
him with a commercial recording to 
bring to Rosicrucian Park. It is a joint 
effort of the Venezuela Symphony and 
the Creole Choir under Frater Calcafio's 


direction. 
NO OV 

Frater Jean Lips, radio engineer of 
Zurich, Switzerland, confesses that he 
has been a radio ham for twenty-five 
years. Busy man that he is, Frater Lips 
feels he might profit by a brief hello 
from a fellow member of the Order. 
His call letters are H B 9 J. 


V 
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A RESPONSIBILITY WELI. MET 


To you hundreds of Rosicrucian members who gamely met the responsibility of life 
in a democratic society, we offer our heartfelt appreciation. By writing to your con- 
gressmen, protesting the proposed program of postal increases as they affect nonprofit 
organizations, you employed the highest privilege with which humanity is endowed— 
the freedom of expression, the inalienable right to bring your grievances before elected 
representatives for fair and impartial hearing. Such action on the part of the majority 
will insure the continuance of these rights and the enjoyment of those many blessings 
engendered by a Government of the people. 
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The Gleam of Gold 


Excerpts from The Mining Survey, September 1955—Transvaal 
and Orange Free State Chamher of Mines, Johannesburg, Africa. 


HE ancient Egyptians 
believed in a hereafter, 
of a region apart from 
ordinary earth and sky. 
This “beyond” was peo- 
pled by the dead who 

$Å [|| were permitted to inhabit 
Me t * | the spirit realm provided 
iG ! they were justified to do 
so in the last judgment before the 
Divine Judge; had knowledge of secret 
formulas; and could bring with them 
appurtenances proper to their earthly 
life. 

The post-mortem paraphernalia in- 
cluded objects, some of them made of 
gold, used hy the dead during their 
daily life. And above all else the body 
had to be ensured against destruction 
to enable the wandering soul to find its 
way back to the place 1t belonged. 


The conception of life after death 
had two related results, both of which 
have proved of the greatest value to 
our knowledge of the times: these were 
the practice of mummification and the 
construction of elaborate burial places 
and antechamhers, the best known and 
most fortresslike being the pyramids. 
There were other burial places which 
remained hidden until fairly recent 
times. 


Pharaoh*s Riches 


Gold ohjects, in considerable quan- 
tity, have been discovered in some of 
these burial places in Egypt. In most 
instances, the objects surrounded the 
royal dead and were even wrapped 
with the mummies. They were also in 
the coffins and shrines, and in the 
chambers built adjacent to the shrines. 
Many treasures of gold have been lost 
because of the practice of tomb robbery 
in ancient times, 

As has been mentioned, archaeolog- 
ical exploration in this century has 


resulted in many gaps being filled in 
the story of gold buried with the 
Pharaohs and high dignitaries of Egypt. 
One of the great discoveries in the 
1920's was in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings, at Luxor, when the relics 
of a young king, Tut-ankh-amen, who 
reigned more than 3,000 years ago, 
were found. 

He reigned about 1300 B.C. in an 
era known as the New Kingdom and, 
as far as is known, he was the last of 
the line of the 18th Dynasty of Phar- 
aohs. He lived more than a thousand 
years after the great pyramid of 
Cheops had been built and on his death 
he was buried near present-day Luxor. 

The discovery of this tomb was of 
great importance because it was the 
first royal tomb of ancient Egypt ever 
found that had escaped serious plunder. 
Most of the precious objects brought 
from the tomb were of gold. A glitter- 
ing and amazing sight met the archae- 
ologists, led by the late Howard Carter, 
who acted on behalf of Lord Carnarvon. 
These objects were revealed in the ante- 
chambers to the tomb and inside the 
tomb itself and each of them was care- 
fully removed with proper veneration. 
The gold work is exquisite and com- 
prises one of the great gold treasures 
of the world, 

A complete list of what was found is 
too long to record here, but it was vast 
and of inestimable value and interest. 
Among the objects were countless items 
of Sold jewelry and semiprecious 
stones, upiiesda ed clothing, gold 
sticks, whips and fans, bows, gold torch 
holders, a golden throne, and perhaps 
most spectacular of all, a sohd gold 
coffin, containing the body of the 18- 
year-old king. 

The early criminals who sought for 
Egyptian gold were as aware of its 
value as the modern law-breaker and 
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the task of obtaining gold illegally was 
as hard as it is today. The robbers of 
the tombs showed rare cunning in their 
attempts to steal the gold of the Phar- 
aohs, and in many instances penetrated 
formidable obstacles put in their way 
by the builders of the tombs and the 
priests. They must also have been 
greatly daring to risk entering the 
tombs which were sealed after solemn 
religious ceremonies and awe-inspiring 
obsequies. 

In one of the outer chambers of the 
tomb of the boy king, Carter and his 
associates found a bundle of rags con- 
taining eight gold rings. This bundle 
was one which had clearly been used 
to carry the rings by tomb robbers, and 
had heen discarded by them in the tomb 
when they were caught or overtaken in 
flight. It was a most interesting find 
because of the mute story it told of a 
scene in the tomb thousands of years 
ago—-and probably many years after 
the king had been buried and almost 
forgotten. 

After this attempt, the tomb was re- 
sealed, with probably a rededication 
and reconsecration of its royal occupant 
and his appurtenances. It remained 
undisturbed for thousands of years and 
it is certain that the next persons to 
enter the tomb were the archaeologists. 
The inner parts of the tomb were found 
to be intact, with clay seals untouched 
fram the moment they were first used 
to seal ropes binding the handles of the 
gold-covered shrines of the tomb, and 
bearing clearly the insignia, or car- 
touche, of the dead king. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
this great find—the exploration took 
several "seasons" of work to complete— 
aroused such widespread interest and 
excitement not only among archaeolo- 
gists and historians but among the pub- 
he at large. 

One of the most striking features of 
the tomb was not only the number of 
objects of gold, culminating in the 
solid gold coffin, but also of wood, cov- 
ered with gold. Some of these wooden 
objects were coated with sheet gold and 
others with gilt, but the gilding was 
thicker than that of the present. 

According to Carter, one noticeable 
feature of the gold was the varied 
colour it presented, sometimes in 
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patches and sometimes over the whole 
surface. The colours comprised bright 
yellow, dull yellow, grey and red and 
various other shades, like reddish- 
brown, light brick colour, blond colour, 
dull purple, and a remarkable rose 
colour. The bright yellow gold corre- 
sponded to “fine” gold of the present — 
that is unalloyed gold. The dul] and 
tarnished gold in the tomb contained 
varying proportions of silver and copper 
alloys. 


Sun Metal 


Such gold as the latter corresponds 
to the naturally-occurring alloy of gold 
and silver which the Greeks called 
elektron (from elektor, the sun) and 
the Romans, electrum. It was this nat- 
ural alloy of gold that was largely 
employed by the ancient Egyptians 
although they had knowledge of how 
to refine gold. 


The proportion of silver in these 
alloys has been found to vary consider- 
ably: the alloys are invariably lighter 
in colour than pure gold, and when the 
proportion of silver is high, they are 
silver-white. 


Gold nails, used for securing funer- 
ary equipment, were also found in this 
tomb. An assay by the ancient "touch- 
stone” method showed that the gold, 
roughly, was hetween 18 and 21 carats 
in fineness—the alloy being mainly 
silver, with a small amount of copper. 


This old method of testing gold may 
be of interest to the reader, since it was 
used on this occasion. The ‘“touch- 
stone,” or Lydian Stone, is a hard black 
variety of quartz, or flinty jasper, used 
for testing the purity of various metals, 
especially gold. The stone first used 
in ancient times was a bituminous 
quartz from Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
whence it derived its name. 


When a piece of gold is rubbed across 
the surface of the Lydian Stone, it 
leaves a streak which is more or less 
reddish, depending on how much cop- 
per the specimen contains. By com- 
paring the streak with those made by 
alloys of known composition, the expert 
can determine approximately the fine- 
ness of the gold under test and also the 
rough value of the specimen by weight 
and calculation. 


Plundering of Tombs 


The mass of gold recovered from the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-amen is considered 
to be relatively small compared with 
that which was probably placed in the 
tombs of the great Pharaohs, some of 
whom lived to a very advanced age and 
exerted great influence on the civiliza- 
tion and culture of upper and lower 
Egypt. In the case of this young king, 
his hody was protected by a number of 
gold-covered shrines and an inner 
sarcophagus which, in turn, contained 
a number of closely "nested" coffins. 
Similar but even more elaborate pre- 
cautions must have been taken to pro- 
tect other more important rulers of 
ancient Egypt whose tombs were found 
to be plundered or whose bodies were 
re-buried elsewhere at some later stage 
of history after the crimes had been 
committed. 


It may have heen purely fortuitous 
that the inner parts of this remarkable 
tomb were not plundered, although an 
attempt had been made to rob the tomb 
and some damage was done by tun- 
neling. 

Instances of the plundering of royal 
tomhs for gold am other objects, re- 
corded in the rei of Rameses Il, 
during the 1914 Dynasty (c. 1335-1205 
B.C.), become easily understood when 
the incentive is measured by the treas- 
ures of this minor Pharaoh, Tut-ankh- 
amen. Most plunderings occurred be- 
tween 1200 and 1000 B.C., between 
150 and 300 years after Tut ankh- 
amen's death, and are faithfully re- 
corded in legal documents found as 
papyri at Thebes at the beginning of 
the 19th century. The gold of ancient 
Egypt certainly dates to long before 
3000 B.C., and the record of the uses 
of this lustrous metal by the ancient 
Egyptians is remarkably comprehen- 
sive. 


Ur, Birthplace of Abraham 


Other ancient civilizations also es- 
teemed the value of gold, and many 
examples of artistic gold work have 
been obtained through the painstaking 
work of archaeologists. In the 1990's, 
work of great importance was carried 
out in Mesopotamia, on the site of Ur 
of the Chaldees, one of the oldest cities 
on earth. The site of Ur lies about 


halfway between Baghdad and the head 
of the Persian Gulf, and ten miles west 
of the present course of the Euphrates 
River. 

A joint expedition from the British 
Museum and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, led by Sir Leonard Woolley, 
carried out, at Ur, an intensive explora- 
tion which resulted in some remarkable 
discoveries. 


Here was the cradle of an early civili- 
zation which occupied a significant 
position in the ancient world. The first 
of the royal tombs at Ur may have 
dated to 3500 B.C. or earlier and tomb- 
robbing in the city burial ground ap- 
pears to have been as prevalent as it 
was in ancient Egypt. 


Burial methods, however, differed 
from those practiced by the Egyptians. 
There is evidence that not only was 
royalty buried in the tombs but, in 
some instances, the royal dead were 
joined by nobles who voluntarily sacri- 
ficed themselves in the actual burial 
chambers and during the committal 
service. 


4,000 Years Ago 


In the grave of Queen Shub-ad, one 
of the oldest queens known, who lived 
more than 4,000 years ago, Woolley 
found a rich array of funerary gifts, 
including vessels made of gold. 


One of the finds was the golden 
headdress of the queen. On a hint 
padded wig were arranged three 
wreaths, made from lapis lazuli and 
carnelian. From the lowest of the three 
wreaths hung golden rings; from the 
middle one golden beech leaves; and to 
the topmost were attached willow leaves 
and golden flowers. Fixed into the back 
of the wig was a five-pointed comb, 
decorated with lapis-centred gold flow- 
ers. Spiralled gold wires ornamented 
the brow of the wearer, and heavy gold 
earrings, of half-moon shape, hung 
down to the shoulders. 

This remarkable headdress gives a 
good idea how far aesthetic standards 
and the art of working gold had ad- 
vanced more than 4,000 years ago. 


In the tombs at Ur, on the remains 
of nine ladies of the court, further 


elaborate golden headdresses were also 
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found. The exploration also revealed a 
gold dagger. The blade of this beautiful 
weapon is of gold, its hilt of lapis 
lazuli, decorated with gold studs, and 
its sheath of gold, beautifully worked, 
with a pattern derived from plaited 
grass. 

With it was another object, scarcely 
less remarkable—a cone-shaped reticule 
of gold, ornamented with a spiral pat- 
tern. It contained a set of toilet instru- 
ments—tweezers, lancet, and a pencil 
of gold. Nothing like this had been 
found hitherto in Mesopotamia. 


There was also a harp, with decora- 
tion intact: the upright wooden beam 
of the harp was capped with gold and 
in it were gold-headed nails which had 
secured the strings: from the front of 
the sounding box prajected a splendid 
head of a bull wrought in gold with 
eyes and beard of lapis lazuli. Across 
the harp were stretched the remains 
of the harpist who had worn a crown 
of solid gold on his head. 


Gold drinking vessels, fluted and 
chased, believed to have been used by 
Queen Shub-ad, were also discovered. 


At the mound of al 'Ubaid, near Ur, 
Sir Leonard Woolley unearthed a 
temple, one of the oldest constructions 
in the world. Among the objects re- 
covered was a golden bead, on which 
was a perfectly clear inscription giving 
the name of the builder of the temple. 
He was A-anni-pad-da, a king of Ur. 
The preservation of the name is an- 
other testimony to the lasting quality 
of gold. 


Babylenta and Assyria 


These two great empires, which grew 
up on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, dated before 3500 B.C. 
From 3000 to 2500 B.C. there was an 
era of lavish wealth, during what is 
called the Early Sumerian period. This 
wealth was amply demonstrated by the 
profusion of gold used for personal 
adornment, especially by the ladies who 
were irresistibly drawn towards jewel- 
ry made of gold, as they are today. 

During the later part of its pre- 
dynastic era, Egypt is known to have 
traded with Babylonia and the use of 
gold may have been further developed 
by this contact between the two coun- 
tries. Gold figures of rams, frogs, and 
apes have been handed down from an- 
cient Babylonia. These are examples 
of gold being used for other than purely 
decorative purposes as they were amu- 
lets for warding off illness and injury 
from the wearer. 

Another famous object from this 
civilization is a smal! golden model of 
a bull, with a beard to represent the 
divine power which was also a sign 
of divimty in ancient Egypt. 


Veneration 


It is clear that gold has been held in 
high esteem since the Bronze Age. It 
is remarkable that this metal, obtained 
by the ancients on or near the surface 
in concentrated form, should have con- 
tinued to hold its value when the dis- 
covery and development of new deposits 
has become more and more complex 
and costly. Yet this has been the case 
with gold. 


V A V 


THE EXERCISE OF WALKING 


Hippocrates, prominent Greek physician of the 5th century B.C., and in mod- 
ern times known as the Father of Medicine, prescribed for his patients the exer- 
cise of walking. For reducing hallucinations, and to keep down weight and the 
figure trim, he recommended brisk walks. Persons with emotional disturbances 
profited by early morning walks. Morning and evening walks practiced daily 
served those who were oversensitive. 

This man of high character and noble deeds devised the code of medical ethics 
which is even now being administered to men about to enter medical practice— 
the Hippocratic oath. 
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AFRICAN WITCH DOCTOR 


Although officially forhidden in the territory of Tanganyika. East Africa, the witch doctor or shaman 
secretly flourishes. Avoiding authority, he exorcises evil forces for his tribesmen in weird rites. For small 
fees he will utter curses and invoke imaginary supernatural forces. Usually shrewd and well-versed in 
the psychology of their primitive followers, these witch doctors surround themselves with an omnipotenl 
and awesome air. The above shaman is using a fly swatter as a ritualistic wand as he peramhulates in 


a circle, intoning his imagined efficacious words. 
(Phata by AMORC 


What Will the Future Reveal? 


What lies behind the veil? What will the morrow bring forth? Men have brought 
burnt offerings to the gods, shared their worldly possessions, traversed mountains 
and plains to visit oracles, al! in the hope of having revealed to them the unknown 
future, little realizing that it rested unshapen in their own hands. The minds of 
men have labored for ages with various devices and methods to fashion a key that 
would unlock the door that conceals the moment just beyond the present. 

From antiquity the strangest of the systems attempting a revelation of the future 
has been numerology. Is it but a shallow superstition of the ages, or does it pro- 
vide the means, sought since time immemorial, for a secret insight into the future? 


The Ancient System of Numerology 


The Reader’s Research Academy presents a series of enlightening discourses on 
the subject of numerology. It is an expose of the many false systems which have 
suppressed the truth about this fascinating topic. It goes hack to the mystical 
meaning and divine virtue of numbers which formed the im- 
portant part of the philosophy of Pythagoras. It discloses the 


trickery in the NAME NUMBER systems sold generally in Only 
book form. Two of these especially prepared manuscripts will c 
he sent for the nominal sum of 75 cents (5/6 sterling) month- 75 

ly. You may subscribe for but one month, or as many months A US 
as you desire. The discourses are easily understood and they 2 large discaursas 
will prove interesting and entertaining to you. Just send your with postage paid 
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ARGENTINA 
Buenas Aires: Buenos Alres Chapter, Calle Char- 
lane 76. Atilio Landionl, Master, Calie Galicia 
2112. 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide: Adelalde Chapter, Builders & Contrac- 
tors Assn, 17 Weymouth St. Peter Bowden, 
Master, 5 Austral Terrace, Malvern. 
Brisbane: Brisbane Chapter, Holy Trinity Church 
Hall. Wickham St.. The Valley. Morris Phelps, 
Master, Leitrim Lodge, Glenora St., Wynnum E.2. 
Melbourne: Harmony Chapter, 31 Victoria St. 
Herbert Thomas Robinson, Master. 18 Parker St., 
Pascoe Vale, Victoria, Aus. 
Newcastle: Newcastle Pronaos, Mrs. A. Tickle, 
Master, 3 Hubburd St., Isilngton. 
Perth: Lemuria Pronaos. Frederick James Dut- 
fleld. Master, 6! Great Eastern Hwy., Rivervale, 
W Aus. 
Sydney: Sydney Chapter. I.O.O.F. Hall. Box 202, 
liymarket. A. W. Taylor, Master, 81 Yarrunubbe 
Rd.. Darling Pont. 

BELGIUM 
Brussels: San Jose Pronaos. Roger luge. Master, 
Liege; Liege Pronaos. Lambert Tombu, Master, 
Rue Saint-Gilles, 460. 

BRAZIL 
Grand Lodge of Brazil: Praca Mauá, 7—7° andar 
—Sala 7U!, Ria de Janeiro. Mailing address: 
Caixa Postal 4911, Rio de Janeiro. 
Belem: Belem }ronaos Raymundo  Avertano 
Rocha, Master, Cuixa Postal 497. 
Rio de Janeiro:" Rio de Janelro Lodge, Rua 
Goncalves Crespo 48. Silvina R. Diedericns, Mas- 
ter, Rua Prefelto Joao Felipe 681, Santa Teresa. 
Sao Paula: Sao Paula Chapter, Rus Santo Andre 


144, Hall 806. Julio Moledo, Master, 10 Av. 
Baraldi, Sao Caetano Do Sul. 

BRITISH GUIANA 
Georgetown; Georgetown Pronaos. Karl C. Mar- 


celle, Master, 60 Robb St.. Lacytown. 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Calahar, Nigeria: Calabar Pronaos. ©. E. Inyang, 
Master, Box 322. 
Kaduna, Nigeris: Koduna Pronaos. H. 1. Thomp- 
aon, Master, ^; Electricity Corp. 
Port Harcourt, Nigeria: Port Harcourt Pronnos. 
M. K. Johnson, Master, Box B. 
Yaba, Nigeria: Yaba Chapter, The Ladi Lak 1n- 
stitute. 68 Akiwunml St. I. O. Aina, Master, Box 
60 Ebute Metta, via Lagos, Nlgeria. 

BHITISH WEST INDIES 
Bridgetawn, Barbadas: Borbados Chapter, An- 
cient Order of Furesters Hldg., 112 Roebuck St. 
Rudolph Erathwaite, Master, Progressive Lane 
Bank Hail. St. Michel, Barh, 
Kingston, Jamaica: Saint Christonher Chapter, 
Forrestera Flall, 21 North St. R. R. McNeil, 
Master, 66-68 Barry St., *; National Life. Kingston. 
Part-af-Spain, Trinidad: Port-of-Spaln Pronaos, 
67 Charlotte St. G. A, Providence, Master, 
St. George's, Grenada: St. Georges Pronaca. 
Cyril G. Augier, Master. Se Cable & Wireless, Ltd. 

CANADA 
Belleville, Ont.: Quinte Wilkie Orr, 
Master, Box 498, Trenton. 
Calgary, Alta.: Calgary Chapter, 42! 12th St., 
NW John C. Blazina, Master, 7627 26ih St. S.E 
Edmonton, Alla.: Fort Edmonton Chapter, 10169 
ey St. Svend Moriensen, Master, 1(549 Whyte 

ve 

Hamilton, Ont.: Hamilton Chapter, 191 Maln St. 
Pau! Lipinski, Master, 29 Bellview Cres., Bur- 
lington. Ont. 
Landon, Ont.: London Pronaos. 
Master, 64 Linwood St. 
Montreal, Que.: Mount Royal Chap!er. Victoria 
Hall, Westmount. Edward A. Livingstone, Mas- 
ter. 3477 Montclair Ave. 
Ottawa, Oni.: Ottawa Pronaos. D. A. Shearer, 
Master, 426 Tillbury Ave.. Apt 4. 
Regina, Susk.: Regina Pronaos. Larry Glover, 
Master. 4720 4th Ave. 
Taranta, Qnt.:* Toronto Lodge. 2049 Yonge St. 
Peter Maydan, Master, 11 Somerville Ave.. Mt. 
Dennis. 
Vancouver, B.C.:* Vancouver Lodge, £05 W. 23rd 
Ave. Mrs. Thomas R. Simpsan. Master, 2125 
Marine Dr., New Westminster, B.C. 


Pranaos. 
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Victaria, B.C.: Victorlu Pronaos. F. Newman, 


Master, 1724 Coronntion Ave. 


Windser, Ont.: Windsor Chapter, 808 Marion 
Ave. . M. Fry, Master, 36 Isabelle PI., River- 
side, Ont. 

Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 


Royal Templar Hall. 360 Young St. Leslie Frog- 

gatt. Muster, 275 Burrin Ave., W. Kildonan, Man. 
CEYLON 

Colamba: Colombo Pronaos, Stephen House, Kel- 

aniya, Ceylon. Wilton Gunasekera, Master. 


CHILE 
Santlago:" Tell-El-Amarna Lodge. Calle Purisima 
236, San Diego 224-G. Eugenia de Tasvillo, Mas- 
ter. Emiliano Figueroa 870. 
Viña del Mar: Viña del Mar Pronans, Felix Hoad] 
Karsic, Master, Casilla 1074, Valparaiso, Chile. 
COLOMBIA 
Barranquilla: Barranquilla 
"Emilinni"-Jesus-L!bano. R. 
ter. Calle 37 No. 46-219. 
CUBA 
Camagiiey: Cnmagtüey Chapter, Independencia y 
men Lamar. P. Stoyznoff. Master, Jesus Maria 
163. 
Cardenas: Cárdenas Pronaos. Ma. del Pino Me- 
dina, Master. San Juan de Dios 626. 
Clega ide Avila: Menfis Chapter, Academia Sam- 
pedro-Rudriguez. Candido Lopez Medina. Master, 
Apartado 2849. 
Cienfuegos: Cienfuegos Chapter, Gacel 70, Clara 
Rumbuut Delgado. Master, Union 4) 
Guantanamo: José Marti Chapter. Orden Cabal- 
leros de la Luz. Calle Prado 457. Oscar Cruz, 
Jr., Master. Apartado 139. 
Tlavana:* Lagia "Lago Moeris,' Masonic Temple, 
Santa Emilia 416. altos Santos Suárez. Carlos 
Garcia, Master. Melones 257, Pasaje Garcla, A, 
Luyano. 
Holguin: Oriente Chapter, Login Teosofica "José 
J. Marii," Rastro entre Frexes y Marti. A. Ochoa, 
Master, Miro 56. 
Matanzas: Matanzas Chapter, Gen. Betancourt 27. 
Humberta Casas, Master, Imprenta “Casa y Mer- 
cada," Independencla. Mat. 
Moron: Morón Pronaos. Luis Bravo Hernandez, 
Master, Calle Luz Caballero 38. 
Santa Clara: Santa Clara Prannaoa. 
Lopez Rios, Master, Roscano 515 Sur. 
Santiago: Heliopolis Chapter. ‘Loula Fraternidad 
No. 1," Culle Desiderio Fajardo. Ines Martinez 
de Remedios. Master, Ave. Mariana Grajales 47, 
DENMARK AND NORWAY 
Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
murk and Norway Arthur Sundsirup, Grand 
Master. Vester Voldgade 104. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cindad Trujilla: Santo Domingo Chapter, Edificio 
Capello, Apnrtado 401. Ramon A. Frias, Master, 
C. Arzobispo Merino 38. 
ECUADOR 
Guayaquil; Guayaqull Chanter, Calle Chimhornzo 
No. 405 y Aguirre. Cesar E. Pena Arce. Master, 
Apartado 3284, Guayaquil, Guayas, Ecuador. 
EGYPT 
Alexandria: Alexandria Pronsos. Mario Saphir, 
Master, 47 Blvd. Saad Zaghlinul. 
Cairo: Cheops Chapter, Wilson Boulos, Master, 
5 Garstin St., Zamaick. 


ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 
Raymund Andrea, Grand Master, 34 Bayswater 
Ave.. Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
Birmingham: Birmingham Chapter, Imperial Fio- 


Chapter, Edificio 
M. Aparicio. Mas- 


Florentino 


tel. W. E. Head, Master, "'Crescen!," Abbey 
Crescent. Warley. 
Brighton: Brighton  Pronans. Charles Laing, 


Master. 9 Goldstane Lane, Hove, Sussex, Eng. 
Ipswich: Ipswich Pronaos. Donald G. Barker, 
Master, Grafton Hotel, 73 Henley Rå. 

Leeds: Joseph Priestley Chapter, Theosophical) 
Library, 12 Queen Sy. Arthur Fisher, Master, 23 
Hookstone Chase. Harrogate, Eng. 


Liverpool: Pythagoras Chapter, Stark Hotel, 
Queer Sq. Frederic R. R. Coultcr, Master, 38 
Richmond Terrace. Anfield. 
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Landan: Francis Bacon Chapter. Institute of 
Journalists, 2-4 Tudor St. Mrs. R, D. Solman. 
Master, 56 West Hill Rd.. Wandsworth S W. 18. 
Rosterucian Administrative Office, 25 Garrick St., 
Landan W.C. 2. Open Monday through Friday, 
9:00 am. to 4:00 p.m. John H. La Buschagne. 
Regional Secretary 
Manchester: John Dalton Chapter, 94-96 Grosvenor 
St. All Saints. E. W. Gaddum, Master, Sundai, 
Portland Rd.. Bowdon, Eng. 
Nattingham: Byron Chapter, Unitarian Church. 
High Puvement. Mrs. C. B. Drake, Master, 11 
Durham Cres., Cantrel] Rd., Bulwell, Eng. 
FRANCE 
Grand Lodge cf France, 56 Rue Gambetta, Vil- 
leneuve-Saini-Gearges (Seine-et-Oise). 
Angera (Main et Loire): Angers Pronaos. Fran 
cuis Mare, Muster, 14 Rue Lenepveu. 
Rardeaux (Gironde): Bordeaux Pronaos Walter 
Gachet, Master, 96 Rue David Johnston 
Cannes (Alpes-Muritimes): Cannes Pronaos 
Champ, Master, "La Bastidas.” Pegomas, 
Grenoble (Isère): Grenoble Pronaos. Emile Fen- 
ouillet, Master, 14 Rue Moyrand. 
Lille (Nord): Lille Chapter Jean Briquet, Mas- 
ter. 2 Rue J. Brabant, Dorignies-Douni (Nord). 
Lome (Toga): Lomé Chapter. Gabricl Fumey, 
Police Commissioner, Mastcr. 
Lyon (Rhone): Lyon Pronaos. Germaine Gauthier 
23 rue du Bát d'Argent. 
Marseille (Bouches-du- Rhóne): La Provence Mys- 
tique Chapter. Jean-Louis Molne, Master. !27 Rue 


Jean 


de Rome, Marseilie 6^me. 
Metz (Moselle): Metz Pronaos. Louis Martin, 
Master, 19 Rue de Rabelais, Metz (Bouches-du- 


Rhone). 
Mulheuse (Haut-Rhin): Mulhouse Pronaos, Eu- 
gene Morgen. Masier. 42 Rue Saint-Louis, Hun- 
ingue. 
Nice (Alpes-Maritimes): Nice Pronaos. Charles 
Cottin, Master, 3 Rue Cronstadt 
Paris: Jeanne Guesdon Chapter, 71 bis Rue de la 
Condamine, Paris XVII, First and third Satur- 
days, 8:15 p.m (Far details address Grand 
Lodge of France.) 
Pau (Basses-Pyrénées): Pronaos of Pau. Dr. L 
Pradal. Master. 10 Rue Taylor. 
Rochefori-Sur-Mer (Charerie-Maritime): Rache- 
fort-Sur-Mer Pronaos. Henri Delage. Master, 44 
Rue Audry 
Saint-Etienne (Loire): Saint-Etienne Pronaos. 
Joseph Grasser, Master. 77 Rue des Allies. 
Sirashourg (Bas-Rhin): Strasbourg  Pronnos. 
Edouard Rnyer. Master, 11 Rue de Rotterdam. 
Toulouse (Haute-Garonne): Toulouse Pronaos. 
Mnrcel Laperruque, Master, 33 Rue de General 
Bourbaki. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
Port-Gentil (Gahan): Port-Gentil Pronaos. Marcel 
Sandoungout. Master, Mairie, B.P, 458. 


GERMANY 
AMORC, (17b) Ueberlingen am Bodensee, Gold- 
bacher Strasse 47, West Germany. 
GUATEMALA 
Guatemala: Zama Chapter, Logia Masonica. 6 
Ave. A, 4-51. Francisco Velarde R.. Master, 3 C. 
4-08. 
HAITI 


Part-au-Prinee:* Martinez de Paaqually Lodge, 
Maison Monnin et Bauduy, Grand Rue. Marcellus 
Paul, Master, B.P. $i! 
HOLLAND 
Den Hnag:" (The Hague) De Rozekruísers Orde, 
Groot-Loge der Nederlanden. H. Th. Verkerk 
Pistarius, Acting Grand Master, Postbus 2018. 
HONDURAS 
San Pedro Sula: San Pedro Sula Chapter, Apar- 
tado Postal 572. Iidefonso Orellana, Master. 
INDIA 
Bomhay: Bombay Pronaos. Fali J. Shroff, Mas- 
ter. Taj Bldg.. 30-B Gowalia Tank Rd. 
INDONESIA 
Diskarta: Grand Lodge of AMORC. Tjia Von 
T!an, Grand Master, Menteng Raya 24E, 
ITALY 
Rome: Grand Lodge of AMORC, Giuseppe Cas- 
sara, Jr., Grand Master, Via Sistina 4. 


MEXICO 
Ciudad Juarez, Chih.: Juarez Pronans. Mario 
Fuentes M.. Master, Calle Anahuac Nte. 257. 


Mexico, D. F.:* Quetzalcoatl Lodge. Calle de 
Merida 105. Graciela R. Maldonado, Master, San 
Carlos 35, Villa Obregón 20 

Manterrey, N. L.: Monterrey Chapter, Fellx U. 
Gomez Nte. 333, A, Sanchez P., Master, Padre 
Mier Pte. 653. 

Tampica, Tamps.: Tampico Pronaos. L. Garcia, 
Master, Aurora 118 Sur. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Curacao: Curacao Chapter. Lauriston M. Rarnett, 
Master, Cas Coraweg 113. 
St. Nicolaas, Aruha: Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernard 
St.. Box 251. George E. Sandiford, Master, San 
Nicholas, V. N. 53. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Aurkland: Auckland Chapter, 
John O. Anderson, Master. 2-A Huntly Ave. 
Khyber Pass, Auckland C. 3. 
Mastings: Hastings Pronaos. Rnlph T. Morse, 
Master, 493 Whitehead Rd.. Hustinys, H. B. 
Wanganni: Wanganui Pronaos. Frederick H. 
Scott, Master, 75 Gonville Ave, 
Wellingtan: Wellingion Chapter, 54-56 Cuba St. 
Lionel Bont, Master. 21-A The Parade, Paeka- 
kariki, N. Z. 

NICARAGUA 
Managua: Managua Pronaocs, J. M, Robleto G., 
Master, 4 Ave. 8.0. 583, E. 1 Callejon S.O, y 6 
Calle. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 


156 Grafton Rd. 


Relfast: Belfast Pronaos. N. IL Brown, Master, 
46 Glentoran St. 

PANAMA 
Colon: Colón Pronaos. Frank M. Best, Master, 
Box 1049. 
Panama: Panama Chapter, Logia Masonica de 
Panama. Alfredo G. de Paredes, Master, Calle 
14, 8-35. 

PERU 
Lima: AMORC Chapter, Zaragoza 483, Puehlo 
Libre, Urbanizacion San Bernardo, Lima. Anna 


de Moser, Master, Casilla 1981, Miraflores, 
PUERTO RICO 
Areciba: Arecibo Pronuos, Francisco S. de Jesus, 
Master, Box 455. 
Ponce: Ponce Chapter. 65 Hostos 
Justiniano, Master, Apartado 202. 
San Juan: Luz de AMORC Chapter, Ponce de 
Leon Ave. 1658, Stop 24. Santurce. Miguel! Angel 
M. Segul, Master, C. Ingenlero Juan A. Davila 
352, Barrindn Eleanor Roosevelt, Hato Rey, P.R. 
SCOTLAND 
Glasgaw: Saint Andrew Chapter, 
chanan St. A. R. Nicol, Master, 
Ave.. Kings Park. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape Town: Good Hope Chapter, Oddfellows 
Hall, 86 Plein St. Robert Laurence Emmett, 
Master, Box 3873. 
Durban: Durban Pronaos, M. G. Smith. Master, 
52 Cherry Avo, Overport 
Jehanneshurg: Southern Crass Chapter, Rand 
Women's Club. Jeppe & Joubert Sts. P.O. Box 
2117. T. R. Truter, Master, Box 184, Vereeniging. 
Trans., S.A. 
Pretoria: Pretoria Pronacs. H. A. Stelling, Mas- 
ter, Hox 1344. 
SWEDEN 
Skelderviken:* Grand Lodge of Sweden. Alb. 
Roimer, Grand Master, Box 30. 
Stockholm: Achnaton Chapter. A. Schumburg, 
Deputy Grand Master, Erikshergsgatan 20. 
SWITZERLAND 
Rerne: Herne Pronaos. Henri Jaccottet, 
Turnweg 28. 
Geneva: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Emile Rog- 
non, Master, 27 Rue Voltaire 
Lausanne: Pax Losanna Chapter. 
Master, Aubénines 5. 
Neufchatel: Paracelsus Pronacs Charles André 
Borel, Mnster, Tple Allemand 103, La Chauds de 
Fonds, Switzerland. 
Zurich: Zurich Pronaos. Willy Staepel 
Seestrasse 426. 
TAHITI 
Papeete: Papeete Pronaos, 
Cours de l'Unlon Sacrée. 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo: Titure] Chapter, Ave. Millan 263A. 
Alejo Genoves, Master, Estanislao Vega 3284. 


VENEZUELA 
Barquisimeto:* Barquisimeto Lodge, Ave, 20 
No. 481, Apartado 64. Joaquin Orilz, Master, Calle 
25 No. 28. 
Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte 11. Miguel 
A. P. Gausserand, Master, Calle Real 14, E! Valle. 
Maracaibo: Cenit Chapter. Calle Bellosa 9-B, 27. 
Ernestina M, de Ortis, Master. Ave, Sucre 589, 
Apartado 95. 
San Cristobal; San Cristóbal Pronaos. Eduardo 
Rangel N., Master, Apartado 42. 
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Will Man Create Life : 


OES the secret ol life belong 
lo Divinity alone? 
Will Nature s last frontier give 


wav lo mans inquiring mind? 
Can man hecome a creator, peo 
pling the world with creatures of 
his own fancy? Was the ancient 
sage right, who said lo the 
Gods the Saul belongs, hut 1o 
man will helang the power al 


Lif Will the future know a 


superior Godlike race ol humans 


-each a genius and each the 
masterful creation ol an ur erring 
farm ila or will Soulless Dt Us, 


shorn of the feelings which have 

hound morta together in under 

slanding. dominate the earth 
l'or centuries. man has dared to 


vade realms which theology has 


des lared sacred | le has revealed 


the secret of organi functions 
and measured the lorces ol mind 
—Hnou, hreathlessly. he fears at 
the veil which conceals the nz 
lure of life ilself Will this he 
his crowning achievemeni—or h 
utter annihilation 

lt is one of the Creates! conlro 
Orthodox re 
ta diabolical 
experiment—some schools ol 


versies of the day 
ligion pronounces 


ence declare il possihlo and justi 


y [ 
fiahle—but melaphysic ans star 
lingls announce 


This Manuscript 


w j ree 


Will S. 
l ile f tell 


. j L| 
vou, in ils own words, just what 


Let the Mar uscript, 
ence Ever Produce 
the metaphysic ians d say of this 
amazing experiment, llere is an 
siren I discourse Ihat reads 
like ficlion, and vet il is a rational 
postulation of strange facts. 

We are putting no price on this 


manuscript lt given free for 


each new six months ihserip- 
1 ' ‘ 

lion to the Rosicrucian Digest. 

Just send the regular price, $1 


(12/9 slerling), lor a six months 
subserip ion lo the Rosicrucian 
Digest, for voursell or a friend, 


and this discourse. “Will Science 


Lx T Produce Life 


you al once, postage 


will he sent 
paid. lake 
advantage of Ihis oller today. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


HOSICRECEAN PAHN. 


Sty JONE, 


CALIFORNIA. 
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The following are but a few of the many books of the 


Rosicrucian Library which are fascinating and instructive 
to every reader. For a complete list and description of 
all the books, write for FREE CATALOG. Send orders 


and requests to address below. 


ROSICRUCIAN PRINCIPLES FOR HOME AND BUSINESS 

By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 

This volume contains such principles of Rosicrucian teachings 

as are applicable to the solution of everyday problems af life. 
Price, postpaid, $2.95 (£1/1/3 sterling). 


“UNTO THEE I GRANT...” By Sri Ramatherio 


A strange book prepared from a secret manuscript written two 
thousand years ago and hidden in a monastery iu Tibet. Trans- 
lated by special permission of the Grand Lama and Disciples of 
the Sacred College in the Grand Temple in Tibet. Price $1.90 
(13/9 sterling), postpaid. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 
By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
A beautiful story of reincarnation and mystic lessons. Ii is 
universally endorsed. Well-printed. bound in cloth. Prepaid, 
at only $1.90 (13/9 sterling) per copy. 


MANSIONS OF THE SOUL, The Cosmic 


Conception By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
Reincarnation, the world’s most disputed doctrine, 
completely and scientifically explained. Substantiated 
by quotations from eminent authorities and from 
Biblical and various other Sacred works. Price $3.00 
(£1/1/6 sterling). postpaid. 


SON OF THE SUN By Savitri Devi 
È The magnificent life and times of Amenhotep IV, 
Egyptian pharaoh. known as the “world’s first idealist.” 

. His influence on art, science, and philosonhy has been 
felt up to this day. An invaluable 

7 addition to your library for only 
$2.95 (£1/1/3 sterling), postpaid. 
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